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I—FREEDOM AND PREDICTION 
By P. Hersst 
I 


“‘ NATURAL events in general are predictable, therefore, if human 
actions are natural events, they too are predictable.” A man 
reflecting on this proposition might come to think of his own 
actions as predictable. Then, if he could see no reason why he 
should be less able than other people to make predictions, he 
might expect to be able to predict his own actions. 

How would he set about doing so? We have some idea of 
how some predictions about people are arrived at, such as the 
prognosis of a physical or mental illness or a forecast of the vote 
of a member of Parliament, but find it hard to say if there is 
any such thing as a general procedure. Whenever we try to 
envisage a man who can predict things which are different in 
kind from what is commonly considered predictable, we only 
succeed in envisaging one who has the power of seeing into the 
future, or who has access to an oracle. 

Admittedly we are not clear what ‘seeing into the future’ 
means, and the idea of foreknowledge seems incomplete if we 
are never told how things are to be foreknown. Yet our inability 
to say how a successful prophet arrives at his prophecies in no 
way prejudices the possibility that we might accept his pro- 
nouncements as a guide to the future. For example, we might 
discover a book of unknown origin or authorship in which what 
appears to be the future history of the United States is recorded, 
and find that over a period of time the actual course of events in 
that country corresponds with what this book says. We 
could make predictions about the United States on the basis of 
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that book, even though we cannot say how the information in it 
was obtained, or how it came to be written. Thus, allowing 
that there may in principle be a man who by an extension of 
ordinary scientific techniques can obtain very detailed knowledge 
about the future (including—problematically—his own) he may 
be conceived of, in his achievements if not in his. procedures, as 
being like one whose foreknowledge rests on oracles. 

Consider the case of a man who, after feeling his skull and 
covering sheets of paper with unfamiliar symbols, utters the 
words “ it appears that I will be murdering my aunt tomorrow ”’. 
We cannot say whether we ought to interpret his words as a 
prediction, or as a guess (accompanied by a ritual) or as the 
report on things precognitively seen or as an expression of inten- 
tion or as idle chatter. In order to decide whether his words 
constitute a prediction, we would, for instance, wish to know 
what part the symbols played in his performance. Whenever a 
man speaks with confidence concerning the future, not as one 
who aims to shape it, but as one who even now knows what will 
be, we tend—if we are without clue about how he could have 
arrived at his foreknowledge—to look upon him as one who 
foresees what is to be. 

Imagine a man, another Oedipus, one who foresees a crime 
which (as it seems to him) he will commit in London, and there- 
fore arranges to be in Paris at that time. This arrangement 
will be understandable only on the assumption that his fore- 
knowledge is both limited in scope and lacking in detail. For if 
he were to foresee that at the time when he intends to be in 
Paris he is in fact going to be in London, he must conclude that 
his efforts to disengage himself are foredoomed to failure and 
therefore pointless. 

Further, we must recognize that if a man plans to defeat a 
future contingency he cannot be held to think unconditionally 
that it will happen, but only that it will happen provided that 
nothing intervenes or is done to prevent it. Thus it is generally 
paradoxical that a man should foresee an event (in his own 
future) or predict it unconditionally, for it is normal to suppose 
that he could make plans to avoid it, yet if his plans are successful 
his prediction is put at fault, while if his prediction succeeds his 
plans must have failed. 

Now consider a man whose foresight (unlike Oedipus) is un- 
restricted and to whom the antecedents and circumstances of his 
deeds are as apparent as the deeds themselves. If he foresees 
an unwelcome murder and tries to ensure that it will not happen, 
he cannot both predict the murder unconditionally and hedge 
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illusions about the success of his plan. But if the plan fails, it 
must fail at some point or in some respect, or come to grief in 
the face of some obstacle—in short, something must go wrong. 
But to a person of unrestricted foresight this must again be a 
matter for potential foreknowledge ; he must be able to foresee 
what it is that will go wrong. But in that case he can plan a 
remedy which must in its turn be frustrated, and in this manner 
an infinite regress can be set up. 

If a man has detailed and comprehensive foreknowledge and 
plans to take evasive steps, there are apparently two ways in 
which he may fail: either because the steps which he takes are 
not adequate to their purpose, or because he cannot take the 
appropriate steps. In the Oedipus legend, whoever took the 
pronouncements of the oracle as unconditional predictions and 
believed in them, would be bound to regard ‘Oedipus’ evasive 
manoeuvres as foredoomed to failure—evasive in purpose only, 
not in effect. However, according to the legend Oedipus was 
free to adopt whichever (ineffectual) evasive manoeuvres he 
chose. What it would have been for him not to have this 
freedom is hard to understand. We realize that by boarding the 
train to Paris we may end up in Bonn, but do not understand in 
what sense we cannot board the train to Paris; unless, that is, 
some explanation or amplification is added, such as that it is 
already overcrowded. 

We can imagine a man whose conduct has been predicted, 
intent on doing the contrary. True, for this situation to arise, 
he must know what has been predicted for him, for this reason 
we may suppose that the prediction is his own, arrived at, say, 
by the P procedure, and that he is intent on doing the contrary 
—say to discredit the P procedure. So it seems to him (on the 
basis of this procedure) that he will do x and he asks himself 
“What if I do not do it?” The answer “I will not be able to 
help doing it ’’ seems empty unless one supposes that at the time 
he will be subject to some kind of constraint or to some form of 
paralysis of the will, and this should itself be predictable if it is 
to be the case. So the answer must be “ You will find that you 
will do it’, and thus the implied objection of “ What if I do not 
do it? ’’ will be brushed aside. 

But on whatever grounds predictions of human conduct are 
based, some are implausible for independent reasons. For 
instance, we might find a prediction implausible, on the grounds 
that the predicted action is out of character or that we know 
that the agent’s intentions are to be contrary (he not being the 
sort of man easily to change his mind). 
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In the light of such considerations we may be unwilling to pay 
attention to a particular prediction or precognitive report, and 
thus we may have to be independently convinced of the relevance 
and adequacy of the evidence on which it is based, or the record 
of success of the procedure by which it was arrived at. This, of 
course, also applies to cases in which by a predictive procedure a 
man arrives at the conclusion that he will be doing what he can 
on no account see himself doing nor intends to do. 

If, on the other hand, we have reason to distrust a prediction, 
and instead of meeting our objections or demonstrating their 
irrelevance, the predictor calmly reiterates what he has said 
before, e.g. “ You will find that he will do it”’, then we must 
conclude that he takes himself to be, or hopes to be taken for 
one who has direct knowledge of the future, or one who has 
already seen what is to be. 

I must add that even if some sort of content were to be given 
to this idea of “ seeing the future ”’, e.g. if one of us were to have 
eidetic images of familiar persons in unfamiliar situations, all 
looking somewhat older, with calendars on the wall and dated 
newspapers on the table, the question of just what had been 
“seen ’, and what expectations for the future could reasonably be 
derived from these images, remains open. I should say that 
unless there are independent reasons for accepting such images 
as a guide to the future, there is no reason to alter one’s disposi- 
tions or to entertain expectations of any sort. 

Returning to the man who possesses unrestricted foreknow- 
ledge and who anticipates and nevertheless plans to prevent an 
action, we must suppose either that he foresees that his plan 
will be frustrated in spite of his efforts to carry it to a successful 
conclusion, or that he foresees that, whatever the reason, he will 
act counter to the plan. If he foresees a deed which he wishes 
not to commit, and makes a plan to prevent it, and then foresees 
that he will in some specific way or at some definite time act 
counter to the plan, then the problem duplicates itself. For 
now, whatever he will be doing that is counter to the plan will 
be meet to be prevented in its turn. If, on the other hand, he 
foresees that despite his efforts to carry the plan to a successful 
conclusion it will be frustrated, then an alternative plan com- 
mends itself. But if he knows unconditionally that he will 
commit the deed, then he cannot foresee the success of any plan. 

To say that he can still plan against the deed, on the grounds 
that nothing prevents him, is an empty objection. Those who 
contend that being a free agent consists in not being subject to 
constraint, overfeed their imagination with a single kind of 
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example. It is true that if without warning I am asked to lift 
my arm as proof that I am free to lift it, I cannot conceive how I 
should fail to be free to lift it except through being constrained or 
paralysed. But commonly when we say of a man that he is a 
free agent, we have no thought of constraint or paralysis, but 
rather think of the extent to which he is master over his own 
fate. Suppose an experiment to be carried out on a rat in which 
it tries to obtain food which it can see or smell at the end of 
various passages, but the all-seeing scientist always causes the 
food to disappear before the rat can reach it. In this fashion 
the rat is ever frusrated in its efforts to reach the food, although, 
not restrained, impeded or paralysed. Yet what a sophistry it 
would be to say of it that in this situation it was free to obtain 
the food. 

One might put the matter thus: the will needs a point of 
application. We should take steps to avoid that which we anti- 
cipate with fear or loathing, but not if at the same time we fore- 
see that these steps will prove ineffective in the event. Again, 
if we were to take steps to remove an obstacle to the realization 
of our plans, we would not expect these steps to be frustrated in 
their turn. We are faced with a dilemma: either we can at 
some point intervene to prevent what we have foreseen, in which 
case, if we express it in the form of an unqualified prediction, 
that prediction fails, or it is impossible for us both to foresee 
some future action and the success of a plan calculated to prevent 
that action, in which case all planning is pointless. Thus: the 
murder being foreseen, a trip to Paris recommends itself. The 
frustration of the trip being foreseen, delivering oneself into 
protective custody recommends itself. The frustration of this 
plan being foreseen . . . ad infinitum. The point at which we 
might say “ such-and-such an action is required in order to deal 
with this situation ” recedes into the distance. The will has a 
receding point of application, or, more sharply: it has no point 
of application. We are helpless; the future unrolls itself 
inevitably. 


To say that something is inevitable is to imply that it is sure 
to happen, but also it is to say that it cannot be prevented or 
averted. There may be two events, both of which we can anti- 
cipate with confidence, one inevitable, the other preventable but 
certain not to be prevented. For example, if two trains approach 
each other at speed on a single track, their collision becomes 
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inevitable by the time that they are one hundred yards apart. 
There can be no suggestion that it has always been inevitable ; 
it has become inevitable by a certain time. Under the conditions 
in which it becomes possible to predict the collision with con- 
fidence, it can also be seen that it can no longer be prevented. 
But there are also cases for saying of an event that it need 
not happen if only a certain person takes steps to prevent it, 
although we have no reason to suppose that he will take these 
steps. 

Though to say (with temporal qualification) that an event is 
inevitable is to imply that it is predicted, to say that it has 
been predicted is not to imply that it is inevitable. Sometimes 
anticipated events may be described by a certain person or group 
as unavoidable though not as inevitable, that is, if the speaker 
or his group cannot, though others can, avert it. For instance 
if my friends and I constitute a minority on a caucus we may 
describe a majority in favour of a certain resolution as unavoid- 
able because we have expended our persuasive power without 
avail, though it is not inevitable so long as it lies in the power 
of the majority to switch their vote. 

An event which is wholly outside human control, e.g. an 
eclipse of the moon, is only in exceptional cases described as 
inevitable, and then without temporal qualification and some- 
times also irrespective of the degree of rational assurance with 
which it may be expected. One might say that such an event 
happens inevitably if it happens. If reasons were required why 
it should happen inevitably, these could be none other than the 
reasons for the prediction itself, except that we explain to 
children that the stars move in their courses irrespective of the 
designs of men, or represent to adults that God does not sub- 
sequently interfere with the design which He originally imposed 
on nature. 

If someone habitually asserts or denies of events that they 
are inevitable, without temporal qualification and irrespective 
of the degree of rational assurance with which they may be 
expected, we may suspect that he is making a mere game 
of words. Ifa man were to comment on the case of the two trains 
which we have just considered, saying that a smash is no' in- 
evitable, he may be asked (pointedly) what he would regard as 
inevitable. But we must not overlook the possibility that 
instead of wanting to reserve the word for other, worthier cases, 
he does not want to apply it to any case. There are people 
who wish to say that nothing is inevitable, for with God every- 
thing is possible. As some wish to see everything as subject to 
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the will of God, some ask us to see nothing as subject to any will 
at all. 

It seems clear that if somebody describes his own future as 
inevitable, he wishes us to see it on an analogy with the move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies, or at least, on an analogy with the 
decisions of a caucus which we can no longer influence. This 
latter analogy, however, will reduce to the former, since if one 
looks upon others as having as little influence on events as one 
grants to oneself, the idea that the future is being shaped by 
them rather than by us, yields to the idea that the future is 
being shaped by fate, or, on a more sophisticated level, to the 
doctrine that the concepts of shaping, making and originating 
are illusory. 

A model will show how the ideas of predictability, inevitability 
and predetermination are connected. We may take the case of 
a chess player (Black) who undertakes to win in three moves 
against a certain position (rather than against any specific 
player). But whether a given game can in principle be won in 
three moves, might be established by a decision procedure. Then 
in the light of such a decision procedure Black might in an actual 
game (a) predict that he will win, (b) comment that White’s 
defeat is inevitable, (c) claim that the game is already as good 
as won. 

It may be thought that this model is inadequate for our 
purpose since chess moves are not natural events. It is quite 
true that in lieu of the usual time-designation (involving duration 
as a continuous magnitude) predictions about the details of 
chess-games often include references to discrete numbered moves, 
where the numbers indicate the ordinal position of these moves 
in their respective games. Also it is clear that predictions in 
chess may be construed as conditional since, for instance, 
although a player has an infallible plan to win, he cannot win if 
he dies in the course of the game. Again, even inasmuch as 
the outcome of a game is predetermined, it is so only in view of 
the conventional rules of the game, and even then only on the 
assumption that for the extent of any one game the rules are 
fixed. 

Against this we must say that the principle that every game 
must be either won or lost by either side, or drawn, is indepen- 
dent of the possibility that a game may not be finished, and that, 
if players cheat or chess-men’ dematerialize, the game by de- 
finition is not chess, and that if the international federation 
means different rules to apply to different parts of the same game, 
its edicts must be disregarded. Chess manuals do not deal with 
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such possibilities, or if they do, it is gratuitously, as a book on 
pure mathematics might contain a footnote on the beauty of 
the integration sign. Chess is a closed system. It is possible 
to make predictions about chess even in the language of inevita- 
bility and predetermination, but they are made with total 
disregard of possible contingencies against which skill at and 
knowledge about chess cannot guard. 

The death of a player or the dematerialization of a piece are 
not contingencies in the game of chess, but outside interferences. 
The possibility of such contingencies does not therefore tell 
against a chess game as a model for our purpose ; on the contrary, 
it directs our attention to important features which are also 
found in scientific systems. 

Consider an adiabatic system. There is deemed to be no 
leakage of heat into or out of the system, the moving parts are 
deemed to be ideally rigid, and no moving part is considered to 
be impeded by friction against any other part. In such a system 
we can see how each movement is determined ; the possibility 
that it might be averted, prevented, interfered with or deflected 
is excluded by the terms of reference of the enquiry. Moreover, 
with any common arrangement of cogs and levers one can predict 
what a given component will do when a given cog has completed 
a given number of revolutions, though the question at what hour 
or minute this will be, here misses the point of the prediction. 

Predictions can be made tighter and more reliable by allowing 
for a greater number of interference-factors, there being no limit 
to the number of factors that might be suspected of interfering 
with or preventing the natural outcome of some process. Pre- 
dictions can, of course, also go wrong if they are based on in- 
sufficiently attested principles of nature, or laws applied beyond 
their proper scope, or faulty theories, etc. But it is worth 
noticing that the question whether an inductive principle of the 
sciences is itself at fault, or faultily applied to a given case also 
involves the notion of interference-factors. For if a given drug 
d has on a number of occasions been given to standard patients 
who afterwards developed symptoms s, and a case X occurs 
where d does not seem to occasion s, then we expect either to 
find some special factor which prevented s in the case of X, or 
we expect to find a variety of factors to explain the coincidence 
that in each of the cases of the patients previous to X, s should 
have occurred, although d does not cause s. Thus if d ought to 
have caused s’ rather than s, but in a number of actual cases s 
rather than s’ ensued, some interference-factor must be sought 
in each case to account for the occurrence of s’ where s ought to 
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have occurred. The interference-factor need not of course be 
the same in each case. If an interference-factor is found to 
explain why in the case of X, s did not ensue, then the causal 
rule that d causes s survives, restricted perhaps, but undamaged ; 
whereas if factors are found to explain why s occurred in the 
cases of the previous patients, these factors being other than d, 
this constitutes a conclusive reason against accepting that set 
of experiments as evidence that d causes s. 

We must modify the assumptions of the adiabatic system if 
our aim is to construct actual steam engines. For example, to 
predict the power-fuel consumption ratio for the prototype of 
an engine which we have on the drawing board, we must make 
allowances for such things as friction or heat-loss. The possi- 
bility that a saboteur will pour emery powder on the bearings 
will not enter into our calculations, but if a large bet depended 
on the performance of the prototype on a stipulated occasion, 
we might have it watched on the previous nights to guard against 
this kind of contingency. 

To turn a loose prediction into a tight prediction without loss 
of justifiable certainty, or to make the same prediction more 
certain, one must systematically ascertain whether there is any 
possible condition for success which one has not checked, or any 
possible factor which might prevent success, of which one is not 
in a position to assert flatly that it will not materialize. If we 
wish to be certain of tomorrow’s weather, we must (under 
Australian conditions) take account of the possibility of bush- 
fires. We cannot predict the weather with any degree of con- 
fidence unless, inter alia, we can foretell the occurrence and 
extent of such man-made catastrophes. To know this we may 
have to know whether any children will be playing with matches 
and whether the country fire brigades are ready to cope with an 
emergency. This in turn hinges on the relations between the 
officer in charge at the Department and the commanders of the 
local brigades. 

To make a prediction both tight and certain we must make it 
in a closed system. Even then the system must be an adequate 
schematic model of the natural processes which it has been 
designed to systematize. If somebody designed a system of 
cams and rockers, constructed on the assumption that the 
direction of force which a cam exerts on a rocker is always along 
the radius of the cam through the point of contact, this system 
would be an inadequate systematization of an actual piece of 
machinery because the actual direction of this force is different. 
We must distinguish between a system which simplifies actual 
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machines, 7.e. one on the basis of which accurate predictions can 
be made with the aid of additional information, and a system 
which falsifies what it alleges to represent, not by omitting 
factors which do affect actual machines, but by including factors 
which do not affect actual machines in lieu of factors which do. 

Determinists regard the whole universe as a closed system. 
The advantage of so regarding it is that it then appears that 
nothing can interfere with it, for given that something did 
interfere, this would have to lie outside the universe, which 
cannot be, ex hypothest. It is worth noticing however that in 
the case of our watches our confidence in their continued inde- 
pendence from interference rests on empirical considerations, and 
not as above on definitions. 

It has been customary for some time to treat the problem of 
the freedom of the will as a pseudo-problem, that is, to maintain 
that strict causal determination of human actions is not incom- 
patible with the supposition that some human actions are free. 
I am on the contrary arguing that these views are quite incom- 
patible and that determinism is false. I hope to do without the 
conception of an insubstantial still point which is the spontaneous 
cause of motion, or the doctrine that material particles are 
animated creatures of uncommonly regular habits. 

The picture of the universe as a closed system includes the 
idea of an enumerable finite number of factors. If the universe, 
like a room, had walls or boundaries, enumerating these factors 
might be like taking the names of the individuals who are 
closeted together in a room.'!_ Unless I am mistaken, the picture 
of the universe as a closed system, once it is recognized as such, 
must appear as a piece of fantasy to the enquirer, and pure 
causal determinism, likewise, since it is but a passage in this 
picture. 
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II 


It is a curious thought that events should be inevitable in 
general. A natural way of taking it is that it is impossible for 
them not to happen, that is, that they must happen of necessity. 

1 The logic of ‘ each ’ and “all ’ is such that even if (in whatever manner) 
we do succeed in ascertaining of each S that it is P, we are not entitled to 
conclude that all S are P except with the additional premise that the S 
of which it has been ascertained that they are P, are all the S there are. 
Thus it is possible for a man to ascertain that m S are P, there being n S 
in all, and yet unable to conclude that all S are P, because he does not 
know that there are only  S in all. If the universe had boundaries, 
one could—counting on a principle—enumerate all enumerables that lie 
within it. But then one could also say what it would be for some 
enumerables to lie beyond its boundaries. 
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But how? Are we to think that there is in each case something 
that makes them happen, something, I mean, that has the 
necessary power? We cannot think of anything that could have 
this power, except antecedent events. But the exercise or 
application of a power, itself takes the form of events, occurrences 
or processes. For instance, a judge who has the power to dismiss 
juries, exercises it (if at all) on definite occasions, his exercise of 
it being an event. Because it is natural to think of power in 
accordance with such models, it is difficult to see how an event 
or occasion could itself be the bearer of power. For we are 
tempted to look for a further event attached to the powerful 
event or occasion, in which its power is discharged. 

Thus it seems unintelligible that the necessity of an event 
should be due to the power of an antecedent event, but equally 
it seems absurd to suppose that a statement positing an event 
could ever be a logically necessary statement. There are no 
logical guarantees for predictions or any other statements 
positing events. 

A cog makes another cog go round because the teeth mesh, 
but not if the teeth turn to butter.1 We can indeed see how, if 
one cog turns in one direction, the other cog must turn in the 
opposite direction, but only because we know that their axles 
are securely anchored. 

To refer to a future event as inevitable is to commit oneself 
not only to a prediction, but also to a judgement concerning 
human powers of interfering with the natural course of events. 
If many of us were as swift as Bucephalus and as strong as 


- Hercules, things now judged inevitable, would be judged inevit- 


able no more. It is not a matter for surprise that in trying to 


‘give an account of inevitability, we return again to the metaphor 


of power. This is because a judgement of inevitability is a con- 
fession of helplessness. If we are helpless it is natural to think 
of ourselves as being pitted against superior powers, whether 


‘they be the powers of our enemies or the powers of nature, and of 


those who can bring about or prevent natural processes at will, 
we think as having power over nature. 

It could be argued that it is impossible to discuss whether 
events as such are inevitable, since this discussion cannot 
be conducted on either side without offending against the logical 
grammar of the word ‘inevitable’. Thus a proposition of the 
form ‘this event is inevitable’ is imperfect in that it lacks 
reference to the time by which the event in question becomes 
inevitable. Therefore the argument that ‘since events are in 


1 The example is Wittgenstein’s. 
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principle predictable, they must be inevitable’ is senseless, for 
in it the word ‘ inevitable ’ is used irremediably without temporal 
reference. Moreover, it is the very prototype of an a priori 
argument, and if so, then it follows that we cannot be mistaken 
about the inevitability of a given event, but only about the 
inevitability of events as such. To admit the possibility of 
being mistaken about the inevitability of a given event on grounds 
which do not with equal force apply to all other events, would 
be to reject either the premise or the rule of the a priori argument. 
Thus the argument spoils the word ‘ inevitable ’ for the purpose 
of making a contrast, although it is clear that in ordinary language 
this is one of its primary functions. 

We may now be persuaded that the argument that if events 
are (unconditionally) predictable, they are inevitable, is wrong 
and should be replaced by the argument that if they are predict- 
able, then they are necessary. If this is correct, then it may seem 
that we must revise the argument above, namely, that if a man 
could foresee all his future actions, then his future actions must 
appear inevitable to him. We must say instead that they must 
appear necessary to him, and in that case it might seem possible 
that we might think of a future action as both necessary and 
avoidable, 7.e. that we could avoid it, but know that we will not 
avoid it. 

But unless I were pursuing some special aim, it is only 
on condition that my will is paralysed or that I am rendered in- 
capable of thought or movement by the extremes of terror, or 
like a rabbit at the sight of a snake am rooted to the spot, that 
I can conceive of myself as failing to escape from what to me is 
frightening and loathsome, and only on the assumption that 
I am swept away by the extremes of passion, or dazed, or pos- 
sessed, so that my lips and limbs move—as it were—without 
my leave, that I can think of myself as doing many deeds which 
to me are horrid and repulsive. Moreover, this is not a matter 
for superior imagination, for no imaginative effort can enable us 
to see a situation which calls for an explanation as one which 
calls for none. 

In short, I think, some situations are such that unless they 
can be seen to be unavoidable we cannot think that they will 
happen at all, for if they are avoidable we will avoid them. If 
we think that all events are predictable we must think that the 
future cannot hold in store certain contingencies which it is 
logically very possible that it may hold in store. We must have 
faith in the future then, that it will not let us down. 

The argument on which we relied to derive the inevitability 
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of events from the possibility that they might be foreknown did 
not merely assert an incompatibility between knowing that x 
will be the case and allowing that it is possible that x will not be 
the case. It relied on the absence of a point of application of 
the will in a situation in which it is known that all steps, plans 
or expedients will fail. 

Someone may say once more that nothing stops us from 
making plans for a purpose, even in cases where we know that 
they will fail. I reply that if I take exercises designed to prolong 
life, knowing quite well that long before they take effect I die, I 
cannot be taking them for the purpose of prolonging life, though 
I may be taking them for some other purpose. Again, someone 
may argue that even if it is senseless to suppose me to be planning 
to avoid that which I know that I will do, yet when the time 
comes, I may act freely. But, that I may then act freely is not 
in dispute, but only that I can now think that if I act as 
predicted it will be of my own free will (the deed being repugnant). 
Hence, if I know that I will act (repugnantly), as predicted, it 
follows that I cannot now think that I will act of my own free 
will. And this can be used to argue that I cannot now know 
how I will act, as easily as to argue that I will do as predicted, 
though against my will. 

Finally it may be supposed that, although it is inexplicable 
why I should do a deed if I need not, I can nevertheless know 
that I will do it, provided that I have a faculty of foreknow- 
ledge. After all, our justification for asserting that Jones is 
killing his aunt can be that we can actually see him now doing 
this deed. If so, we need pay no heed to considerations of 
whether it is explicable or inexplicable, in character or out of 
character, foreseeable or surprising that he should do what he 
now does. Perhaps there could be ways of justifying the asser- 
tion that Jones will kill his aunt, which are analogous to our 
justification for saying that he is killing her, where we actually 
see him doing so now. 

The same indicative sentences in the future tense can, so it 
may be thought, enshrine both foreknowledge and predictions. 
But while predictions are arrived at in the light of evidence, 
foreknowledge is said to be immediate in the way in which the 
knowledge which a witness has of the events which he has 
witnessed is immediate. While we can always sensibly ask of 
predictions on what evidence they are based or by what principles 
they are derived, it is supposed not to make sense to ask the same 
questions of statements of immediate foreknowledge. However, 
as we do not in general pay any attention to claims just to know 
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things, z.e. to be immune against arguments or requests for 
evidence, so now, unless indeed we suppose the speaker to be in 
a very special position such as that of an eye-witness. Therefore 
if a man claims just to know what will happen in the future, 
taking his claim seriously involves conceiving of him as in a 
position essentially analogous to that of eyewitnesses. Thus if 
a man shows by his unruffled confidence in a prediction, even in 
the face of arguments and in the absence of evidence, that he 
thinks that he knows what is to be, we cannot take him seriously 
unless we believe that he has seen, perceived or inspected the 
future action itself. We refer to prophets as seers, and we 
speak of the prophetic eye. Nevertheless the supposition that 
it is possible to see or perceive an event which has not yet hap- 
pened seems to me astonishing, and I now propose to discuss it. 
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Consider what makes the future different from the past. We 
feel inclined to answer that the future still lies ahead of us, 
whereas the past already lies behind us. The difference seems 
to be a difference of direction, to hinge on the way we point. 
Suppose now that it were suggested that we should turn our 
backs on the future. This may induce us to explain that we 
were thinking of the direction of the movement of time and not 
of the direction in which we happened to be facing. Alterna- 
tively someone may think that it is a universal but contingent 
truth about human beings that they all face the same way. 
(There might then be a universe in which people face the opposite 
way.) If the criterion for before and after lies in the direction 
of the movement of time, and not in the direction in which we 
happen to be facing, then we can think of ourselves as being 
symmetrically arranged (like Diotima’s double-sided men) in the 
dimension of time. What lies before and after us, must then 
depend on the point which we occupy relative to the line of 
movement of time. Whatever has passed this point lies in the 
past, the rest in the future. Alternatively we can conceive of 
the temporal line as being stationary and of the point occupied 
by us as moving. 

The passage of time perplexes us. If we think of time on an 
analogy with a line, we need a criterion of identity for a given 
moment. Imagine yourself picking out a given moment as it 
recedes from the future into the past. You feel the need to 
mark it in some way, as if a thread were running past and you 
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wished to keep your eye on one point of that thread, you would 
want to chalk it at that point. 

The analogue is provided by events. If we think of events 
as occupying points of time then we may think of the passage of 
time as the relative motion between the point occupied by us 
and the points occupied by events. Thus we may come to think 
of time as a sort of putative thread in which events are em- 


__ bedded. On this simile also (unless the thread is elastic) the 
' distance between any two events is always constant. 


If we ask once more “ What is the difference between the past 
and the future?” we may now incline to answer that past and 
future are only relational properties of events, and that there is 
no essential difference between them. Just as there is no essen- 
tial difference between two identical eggs, if they happen to be 
on opposite sides of an observer. 

The tendency to look upon past and future as relational pro- 
perties of events is enshrined in the doctrine of the tenselessness 
of propositions. According to this doctrine a proposition assert- 
ing the occurrence of an event need have no tense. If he who at 
any time utters the proposition p, utters a truth, then he who at 
any other time utters p, utters a truth also. But for this to be 
expressible in language p must be tenseless, since if I now truly 
say (in the present tense) that the public houses are closing, I 
will not be able truly to say “ the public houses are closing ” an 
hour hence. We need a new kind of sentence like ‘“‘ Pubs closing 
10 p.m. 3rd March 1955 ”’ ; which would state a truth whenever 
it is uttered. Tenses according to this doctrine are confined to 
the sentences which enshrine propositions and do not extend to 
the propositions so enshrined. They serve to express a relation 
between the event referred to in the proposition on the one 
hand, and the occasion of utterance of the sentence on the other 
hand. Thus to say that I will marry, that I am being married 
and that I was married, all express the same proposition, though 
the three expressions would be appropriate to different occasions 
of utterance. I would like to speak of the conception of past and 
future which makes them appear as relational properties of 
events, and of the resultant doctrine of the tenselessness of 
propositions indifferently as the symmetrical conception of past 
and future. 

A possible elaboration of this conception: ‘if an individual 
event is ever, then it is always embedded in the thread of time. 
If this were not so, there would have to be a regress of meta- 
threads of time. Also it is a contingent truth that different 
faculties or cognitive techniques are required for past, present 
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and future events. Though we know about the past through 
memory and historical research, about the present (at least in 
part) through perception, and about the future by prediction, there 
is no reason why some of us should not, e.g. have immediate 
apprehension of past, present and future. Thus if we think of the 
past as dim, and of the future as sketchy, this is only because 
we have projected the accustomed manner of their apprehen- 
sion onto the objects apprehended.’ 

According to the symmetrical view, statements of the form 
‘the individual event x happens at time ¢’ are analogous to 
statements of the type ‘ the individual object x is at the place 
y’. For in either case we find or do not find that the x referred 
to occupies the locus assigned to it in the statement. But if in 
the case of the spatial object anyone asked whether it occupied 
this location in the past or would occupy it in the future, he 
would, if at the same time he was satisfied that it occupied this 
location now, be wondering whether it had been or would be 
moved to or from this location. There can of course be no tem- 
poral analogue for this. Individual events can only have a 
unique designation by a time-assignment (except if they are the 
sort of events that can only happen once). For instance, the 
man who predicts that at the tenth turn of the roulette wheel 
there will be a zero, wastes his breath pleading that the zero 
which turns up at the eleventh turn of the wheel, is the very one 
he meant. Individual objects on the other hand can have a 
unique designation irrespective of the location which from time 
to time they occupy and can retain their identity throughout 
movement. If only one sort of event (of which the coronation 
of an English sovereign is an instance) can be designated without 
time-assignment, it seems clear that events as such cannot be 
taken as the temporal analogue of objects, and even of this sort 
of event it is senseless to suggest that it can occupy different 
temporal locations either at different times or in different places. 

The tenseless propositions of the symmetrical conception 
include time-assignments. Without these they could have 
neither truth value nor significance. But what does it mean to 
say ‘“‘ Pubs closing 10 p.m. 3rd March 1955’? = Surely it means 
that it is 10 p.m. etc. at the time when the pubs close. And for 
us to be able to say this, we must be able to say that the pubs 
closed and the clocks read 10 o’clock at one and the same time. 
But how could a man say that the clocks read 10 o’clock, when 
they do read 10 o’clock, unless he knows that they read 10 
o'clock then. For if he can say “ Pubs closing’ at any time, 
whether or not they are then closing, he can also say “ Clocks 
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read 10 o’clock ” whether or not they read 10 o’clock then. If 
so, then he can never correlate the reading of the clocks with 
the closing of the pubs, for this requires, in addition, that he 
should be able to identify (say by raising his hand, or by saying 
“now ’”’) the moment when the pubs do close, or when the 
clocks do read ten. But this is what is meant by saying that he 
understands the idea of something happening now and knows 
how to determine what the time now is. Thus the very possi- 
bility of tenseless propositions presupposes propositions in the 
present tense, these in their turn would doubtless be explained 
by contrast with propositions in the past and future tenses. The 
programme of the adherents of the symmetrical conception seems 
to be self-defeating. 

Finally an argument from the comparison of the future with 
the past. There are cases in which we are driven to the con- 
clusion that what we now seem to remember cannot have taken 
place. If so, we blame only our memory, since we attach no 
sense to the suggestion that between the recollecting of the 
event and the checking up on the recollection, the event itself 
has altered. But in whatever manner we anticipate a future 
event, if we avert it, we not only do not blame our technique of 
anticipation, but on the contrary, owe it to the reliability of our 
anticipation that we were in a position to avert it. 

Thus when we claim credit for preventing an accident, we 
frequently say—speaking of the past—that it was ‘ going to 
happen’ when we intervened. But our unwillingness to retract 
what we said even in the face of the non-occurrence of the event 
itself can hardly be explained if our anticipation is interpreted as 
an unqualified prediction. We do not claim credit for having 
charted the future course of events (as a historian charts the 
past) but for having seen the need for intervention before it was 
too late to intervene ; of course about this there is nothing that 
one could be expected to retract. 

If we can represent tomorrow’s snow as timelessly embedded 
in the thread of time, then we can represent waiting till tomorrow 
as a method of travel to the location of tomorrow’s snow. Then, 
as telescopes give us quick answers and thereby save journeys 
through space, some think that a faculty of ‘ seeing’ the future 
gives us quick answers and forestalls journeys through time. 
Then waiting to see till the time of an event itself, will appear 
as an inconvenient alternative to future-gazing and thus it may 
escape our notice that if waiting to see is presented as a method 
of confirmation of a prediction, predictions are in principle un- 
confirmable until the occasion for making them has passed. 
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In whatever manner I come to say that tomorrow there will 
be snow, I shall have been wrong if tomorrow there is none. If 
waiting were a method of confirmation, then it would be pre- 
eminent over all other methods. For if I precognize snow and, 
though I wait, find none, this discredits my alleged faculty of 
precognition. ‘ Waiting and seeing’ on the other hand cannot 
be thus discredited. Just this is a reason for denying that it is 
a method of confirmation. 

The idea that an event is timelessly embedded in the thread 
of time gives rise to the notion that an observer with unlimited 
powers of direct apprehension can freely scan a stretch of time, 
as we scan a stretch of land. And now the idea that a man 
might have foreknowledge, arrived at by a kind of seeing, and 
proof against arguments and requests for evidence, should have 
become clear. We have traced it to its roots. And also, now 
we should see more clearly why we cannot both think that we 
know what will be, and hope to prevent it, whether or not we 
are to be subject to pressure or constraint. For evidently one 
cannot hope to prevent a thing from existing which at that very 
time one clearly perceives before one’s very eyes. 

I must add a few remarks on explanation. Many people fail 
to see the paradoxes of strict prediction because they think of 
prediction and explanation as complementary aspects of the 
same process. Their doctrine of explanation is roughly that it 
consists in assigning a set of sufficient conditions to a given 
event, while their doctrine of prediction (and retrodiction) is 
roughly that it consists in positing an event where a set of 
sufficient conditions is given. Then (forgetting Kant’s distinc- 
tion between regulative and constitutive principles) they derive 
their confidence in the false proposition that all events are in 
principle strictly predictable from the platitude that they are all 
in principle explicable. We are apt to forget that many 
things, especially human actions, are quite adequately explained 
in ways which pass the conception of a set of sufficient conditions 
by. The explanations which I have in mind are explanations 
in terms of aims, motives, reasons, etc. They seem to differ 
from explanations in terms of sufficient conditions at sight, but 
if a reason for distinguishing them is required, I should say that 
the fact that, e.g. an explanation in terms of the agent’s reasons 
may need to be tested in terms of the cogency or adequacy of 
these reasons, provides us with the crucial differentia. Thus 
many things which we can adequately explain after they have 
happened have no precursors which would have enabled us to 
predict them in advance. 
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III 


It is uncommon for statements in the first person singular, 
active mood, future tense, to be predictions ; they are generally 
expressions of intention. If they are predictions, they do not 
usually relate to actions, but rather to states, processes, occur- 
rences, etc., in which the speaker expects to play a more or less 
passive part. 

A doctor predicts that by a given time he will have developed 
a certain disease ; if he remains in health he may well show 
surprise, cast round for an explanation, or blame himself for 
arriving at an inaccurate prognosis. Similar reactions would not 
be expected from a man who said that by a certain time he was 
going to offer his resignation, if that time comes and sees him 
clinging to office. 

In the present state of medicine advanced cancer is incurable. 
A doctor who detects the signs of this disease in himself might 
comment that the end is inevitable, for the matter has passed 
not only out of his hands, but also out of the hands of his col- 
leagues. However, if it chances that he is knocked down by a 
car before his time, no one thinks this to be a reason for criticizing 
either the prognosis or the remark about the inevitability of the 
end. He was going to die of cancer when he was run over. 
Medical prognoses are made in a closed system. 

If a man were to say to us: “I am going to kill my aunt 
tomorrow ”’ we would be amazed if he were to add that he was 
resigned to doing this deplorable deed. We should, however, 
begin to understand his situation if we were to learn that his 
fingers were to be tied to a machine which made them close 
round a gun and which, when it was pointed at his aunt, made 
him press the trigger. On the other hand if this contingency 
arose, it would be absurd to think of him as the agent. His 
body might be thought of as a sort of extension of the machine. 
His own ‘ actions ’ would be to him a matter not only for surprise, 
but for expectation; to foretell them correctly would be an 
achievement, and he could with decency offer odds on them. 

Another man knows that between lucid periods he has black- 
outs with murderous fits, and a psychiatrist tells him that 
during his next fit he will make an attempt to kill his aunt. 


1 It is important also to distinguish between what we do (simpliciter), 
and what through the mediacy of an instrumental act we may choose to 
bring about. Dying may not be an action, but death can be induced 
voluntarily by swallowing poison, and this is an action. 
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This information can be the basis for a straight prediction, but 
whatever the agent does, will not have been done by choice, 
since at the relevant time he will not be master of his own actions. 

A man says “ Tomorrow I am going to kill my aunt though 
I don’t intend to” and fails to follow it up with an explanation 
or amplification. His words are as a buzzing in the air to us. 
If they convey information about the mental constitution of the 
speaker, this is because—in another sense—they convey nothing. 
The prediction of an action in the first person, followed by a 
disavowal of intention, may argue that the matter will be out 
of the agent’s hands; the same prediction, complete with dis- 
avowal and a denial that the matter will be out of the agent’s 
hands leaves us speechless. 

Unlike predictions of his own actions by an agent, announce- 
ments of his intentions, plans or purposes give rise to no im- 
mediate philosophical perplexities. If a man has said that he 
intends to do z, then he should both be able to and seem to 
be able to do y instead; we would not expect him, for being 
able to do y, to thank the gods for release from adamantine fate, 
nor to show surprise or to confess that his expectations had been 
disappointed. To him, that he changed his mind will seem to 
be sufficient explanation of the change, and he will not busy 
himself detecting mistakes in his calculations or in the precogni- 
tive ritual. Or rather—just because he has changed his mind 
—an explanation of the disparity between his intention and 
performance will seem to him to be out of place. 

A theory may be advanced that intentions are no more than 
an expression of the speaker’s state of mind at the time of 
speaking. This suggests that the relation between the announce- 
ment and the execution of an intention is a matter for induction. 
“ What else?” you may wish to ask, remembering that we take 
more notice of the announcements of intention of a steady man 
than of one who is at the mercy of every influence. But are we 
to suppose that the agent himself must rely on inductive evidence 
before it is prudent for him to make dispositions to enable him 
to execute his intentions? Nothing could be more absurd. 

The temptation to offer an alternative analysis of intentions 
in terms of some sort of foreknowledge of the future remains. 
It would indeeed be misleading if one who had just announced 
his intention of doing x were to plead agnorance of whether he 
would be doing z. He means to do it—the question whether he 
will do it seems to fade, or to turn into the question of whether 
he will be able to do it; that is: whether the conditions will be 
suitable, or whether the occasion to do it will not have passed. 
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We must not forget that if intention and performance are at 
variance, this may be due to things other than the agent’s 
fickleness or forgetfulness. A man may have reasons for changing 
his mind which in the nature of the case he could not have had 
when he first formed his intention; also the chance of, or the 
occasion for an action generally hinge on factors other than the 
agent. Thus one cannot shoot without a gun, and there is no 
occasion to kill one who is already dead. Moreover, if one is 
locked up in solitary confinement, one is prevented not only from 
committing murder, but also from attempting to commit murder. 

If a man is to know in advance whether he will carry out his 
intentions, must he not know whether or not he will change his 
mind? We would find it hard to know what a man might mean 
if he announced his intention of doing x but simultaneously 
predicted a change of mind in favour of doing y, except perhaps 
that he means to do y already. 

There are cases in which we predict what we will be doing, 
although we have no anticipation of being tied, coerced or bul- 
lied, unconscious, hypnotized or paralysed, etc. As an example 
consider the case of a man who proposes to settle in Kenya, 
and predicts that within ten years he will be drinking a bottle 
of whisky daily like the rest of the settlers. If we asked him 
how he predicted this, we would expect to get one of two types 
of answer. Either he would tell us how great the temptations 
are sure to be, and how in Kenya drinking is an essential element 
in social intercourse, and how many good men in the past had 
turned drunkards in Kenya. Or he would plead that he had 
no reason to suppose that he would resist where others had 
yielded, or that he was not the type for a martyr or hero, or 
enumerate the previous occasions where circumstances had got 
the better of his good intentions. Self-predictions have a quasi- 
causal aspect. On the one hand there is the anticipation of 
events, circumstances or conditions, in short, of the environment, 
then there is the citation of a sort of rule governing the reaction 
of the subject (7.e. the speaker) to this environment. To pre- 
dict one’s own future actions is to depict oneself as subject to 
power, pressures and influences, and as yielding to them. But 
one might ask ‘‘ Why yield? ’’ and the reply could be: “ If the 
desire to resist and the will to resist were one and the same I 
would not yield, but I never was remarkable for will-power.”’ 
The prediction rests on an assessment of the will-power of the 
agent. 

Suppose a man is running after a motor car which moves 
steadily at twelve miles an hour. Naturally he cannot keep this 
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up indefinitely but sooner or later reaches the point of exhaustion. 
A scientist may explain how the blood-sugar is used up more 
quickly that it can be replaced, or about how the system gets 
clogged up with carbon dioxide. However satisfactory this may 
be, it is not what the runner has in mind when he says that he 
will not be able to keep it up much longer. Not that he could 
not in principle take notice of that sort of consideration. One 
can imagine a runner who has blood-sugar and CO, dials at- 
tached to him, which he reads while he runs along the track. 
We can imagine him doing a quick calculation in order to find 
out when the exhaustion point is to be expected. However, if 
the calculation makes it likely that he will be able to keep going 
till four, but in fact he is forced to give up the pursuit at half 
past three, what does this prove? That the prediction is mis- 
taken, or that he gave up before he need have given up? A 
difficult question. 

Will-power is not a natural coefficient. By a natural co- 
efficient I mean any (quantitative) factor which we might take 
into account in predicting occurrences, developments or the 
performance of a system. The power output of an engine, the 
rate at which the blood stream can absorb glucose from the 
intestinal tract, or the response of a given nerve to any given 
impulse, are natural coefficients as I understand them. The 
explanation of the failure of a system to come up to expectations 
may lie in that an outside factor interferes with the system, or 
that the system itself is limited in some fashion. Thus the 
reason why a motor car may fail to satisfy our expectation to 
take a load over a certain pass, may be that (unknown to us) 
the power output of its engine is less at high altitudes than it is 
at sea level. The failure of the motor car can then be blamed 
on this inherent feature of internal combustion engines. But it 
seems to me that the failure of a human being to live up to 
expectations cannot be blamed upon the insufficiency of his will- 
power under given conditions, or at any rate that he cannot 
explain his failures in this fashion. Thus, if a man blames his 
failure to carry a load upon a weakness in his constitution, he 
is excused, whereas if he blames it upon lack of will-power he is 
not. 

Natural coefficients are determined experimentally, there- 
fore the natural coefficients which are at any time attributable 
to a system hinge on its previous performance. Thus calculating 
the impossibility of a given future performance of a system 
involves implicit reference to its past and present performance. 
This indeed is how doctors treat the human body. Thus on the 
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basis of past performances or tests they assess the powers of 
resistance to disease, and predict, e.g. that if a given subject is 
exposed to conditions of a certain sort, illness will ensue. If it is 
known in advance that a certain task cannot be accomplished, for 
whatever reason, it is (except for independent reasons) irrational 
to urge a man to proceed, and the very suggestion that he should 
try, or exert himself, to accomplish it, makes sense only on the 
assumption that it is possible. But nobody would accept the 
suggestion that a man cannot accomplish a certain task because 
of insufficiency of will-power, if this entails that it would be 
irrational to urge him to try harder. On the contrary, the cases 
in which it is most apposite to urge a man on to greater efforts, 
are those in which in the past his efforts have been poor. Thus 
if a man who is confronted with a task of some difficulty were to 
make a show of examining his:own past record and conclude 
that with his will-power it is useless for him even to try to achieve 
his purpose, we would very properly treat his words as a logical 
joke. 

If a runner tells us that he gave up because he simply could 
not keep going any longer and we believe him, we cannot suppose 
him to have stopped running by choice. Being totally exhausted 
is not a reason for choosing to abandon the race, on the contrary 
the point of total exhaustion is the point where the runner has 
no choice but to abandon the race. It sometimes seems to us, that 
if a runner kept running until he was totally exhausted, he could 
not have run any further even if he had made an effort to do so, 
And if this were so, then it would seem that this runner could not 
have performed any better than he did perform, even if his will- 
power had been greater. But if a runner tells us that he gave up 
only when he had no choice but to give up, or only at the point 
of total exhaustion, it is quite possible for us to think that he 
did not try hard enough, and to suppose that with a greater effort 
of the will he could have kept running longer, even though we do 
not wish to accuse him of deceiving us. For if runners choose to 
give up a race, this is presumably because they have some reason 
to do so, such as that they have no chance of winning, or that 
they wish to save themselves for another race, and their choice 
will not normally be interpreted as a failure of the will but, if 
at all, as a failure of the judgement. But if a man whose physical 
constitution is strong abandons a race after only a very little 
time, saying that he could not keep going any longer, and we 
do not suspect him of wishing to deceive us, then it would not 
occur to us to blame his judgement, but only his will. If then 
we say that this man could have kept going longer, this does not 
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mean that we doubt his word and suspect him of having aban- 
doned the race by choice rather than—as he says—because he 
had no choice, but only that we think that his physical constitu- 
tion is sufficient for a greater effort, and thus, that 7f his will can 
be hardened and exercised to greater exertions, there is no reason 
why he should not run a very much better race. A person whose 
will is thus schooled and hardened sometimes says of himself 
after the event, “I didn’t know what trying meant ”’, but this 
is not a way of admitting that he deceived us when he formerly 
said that he gave up the race because he was totally exhausted, 
but only that at that time his will was weak. 

It is enlightening to contrast the point of exhaustion with 
the point at which a motor car runs out of petrol. The moment 
when the last drop drains from the tank can be given in terms 
of dates and clock-readings. The same appears not to be true 
of the moment of exhaustion except in cases in which it is marked 
by some event, e.g. dropping in a faint. It is not marked in 
this manner in cases where the runner stops before he has reached 
the point of exhaustion. The grammatical similarity of the 
phrases ‘the moment when the petrol tank emptied’ and ‘ the 
moment when I was wholly exhausted ’ misleads, for the empty- 
ing of the tank is a natural event, while exhaustion is not. Ex- 
haustion cannot be a natural event since the concept of will- 
power enters into the definition of it. 


* 


Having confidence in a prediction is connected with expecting 
the event which it predicts, and thus there is no surprise ; though 
this very event might have caused us surprise if it had not been 
predicted, or if we had not taken the prediction seriously, or if 
we had forgotten it. By contrast what we do by choice cannot 
come to us as a surprise, and this is not because it measures up 
to our expectations with necessity, but because we do it with 
our wits about us. There is nothing about an action which by 
its presence shows that the agent acted from choice, and by its 
absence the contrary. There are considerations which in given 
cases sometimes prevail upon us to deny—concerning an agent 
—that he acted from choice, ¢.e. that he was subject to pressure 
or force, that he was acting in his sleep, that he had lost the 
control of his limbs, that he was rendered incapable of reflection 
by the violence of his passion, or that his attention was diverted 
at the crucial moment, etc. 

But except for purposes of rebutting the suggestion or claim 
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that a given agent did not on a given occasion act from choice, 
we need no parallel considerations to induce us to make the 
positive contention that he did act from choice. Thus our picture 
of a man acting from choice—for example: writing a letter—is 
just the picture of the man writing the letter without addition 
or comment. 

There are cases in which we are neither under duress, nor 
paralysed, nor in a daze, nor somnambulating, etc., and where 
nevertheless we have no choice. These are cases in which the 
limits of human endurance are involved. But any theory which 
is forced to treat these cases as paradigmatic of all possible cases 
would be reduced to absurdity. Not every case requires the 
last ounce of our energy ; not every case is a test of the power 
of our will. The man who, after looking into his skull and 
doing calculations, or after gazing into the future in whatever 
way, predicts that he will be murdering his aunt, wastes his 
breath if he pleads that the effort of not committing this murder 
exceeds the limited powers of his will. 

Can we in general predict our own actions? Remove the 
scientific models and all that stands behind them, the idea of a 
closed system, the idea of the dependence of a predicted event 
on a set of sufficient conditions, abandon the idea of converting 
conditional predictions into absolute predictions by the in- 
clusion amongst the sufficient conditions of a totality of negative 
conditions, and the puzzle disappears. Of course we can tell 
people what we are going to do, and sometimes we can even 
predict our own reactions to some future environment. But 
there is no suggestion of general inevitability. On the contrary, 
in ever so many cases we decide freely, and if we see reason to 
change our minds, we will change them, and if we choose to do 
something different for no particular reason, we will. 

I have concentrated mainly on the first person. But I think 
that it can be shown without difficulty that at any rate some of 
my conclusions extend to the third. There is no more sense in 
regarding other people’s actions as inevitable than our own. 
True, we predict other people’s actions where we would not 
dream of predicting our own, but the model for prediction is 
not that which carries an implication of inevitability. In the 
case of lunatics we may have to make an exception. But not 
the actions of lunatics only are predictable, but especially also 
the actions of normal, sensible, reliable people. To predict the 
actions of such people we may have to consider what would be 
a sensible thing to do in the circumstances. That may still 
leave us trying to predict the circumstances, but then this was 
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never in dispute. True, some people are more predictable than 
they think they are. Some are ‘types’, but do not see them- 
selves as such, or are fickle, always changing their minds, or are 
opportunists, always (predictably) drifting with the tide. But 
in order to be able to predict what such people will do, we must 
understand their type. And this may involve seeing how their 
minds work, or putting oneself in their place. A sophisticated 
and unprincipled man is often less predictable than a simple 
man or a very marked type, but there is no suggestion that the 
latter are less able to avoid their predicted actions than the 
former. P 

One reason why other people can sometimes predict one’s 
actions although one cannot say what one proposes to do oneself, 
is that there may be character-traits of which one is not aware, 
or operative motives discernible to others, which one has not 
acknowledged to oneself. A man may on one occasion draw 
attention to another man’s irregularity of dress, on another to 
his faulty English, and on another force him to reveal his 
personal difficulties and failures; on each occasion he may act 
deliberately and quite as he thinks best, and yet fail to see his 
own actions as attempts to humiliate the other man. If we 
discern this, we will have a guide to his future conduct without 
having to rely too much on his statements of intention. 

It is important in connection with this example to realize 
that although all the actions under consideration are by choice, 
yet the choice never presents itself to the agent in the form of 
whether to humiliate the other man. Now it is very possible 
that had his attention in each case been drawn to the fact that 
his actions constituted attempts at humiliation, he would have 
desisted, for supposing him to admit that they had this char- 
acter, he would thus not only be correcting the other man’s 
English, but by choice humiliating him. 

A man who is tempted to humiliate another man may check 
himself, e.g. for moral or prudential reasons, or yield on purpose, 
for instance in order to live down the reputation of being a 
weakling. As his own motives become clear to him a new 
dimension of choice enters into the picture—not because in 
addition to his actions (correcting the other man’s English) he 
must also by choice adopt an occult aura for his action, 1.e. the 
character of constituting an attempt at humiliation, but because 
the basis of his choice has changed. 

If a man disappoints our expectations by changing his mind, 
this may or may not be an occasion for blaming ourselves for 
not having foreseen that he would change his mind. It is possible 
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that if we had taken account of one of his known dispositions, 
we would have treated his statements of intention with caution, 
or even foreseen, e.g. that he would change his mind as soon as 
he was left alone. But there are cases where we have no reason 
to think that a change of mind could have been predicted, 
cases where a man changes his mind simply because on reflection 
the considerations in favour of a certain course of action seem 
to him stronger than they seemed before. This may be an ex- 
planation of why he has changed his mind. But it is not in 
terms of sufficient conditions. Arguments are not causes. 


University College 
of the Gold Coast 








II.—_DETERMINISM 
By A. C. MacIntyre 
I 


Tus paper has two aims. First I shall try to show that certain 
contemporary solutions offered to that cluster of logical puzzles 
traditionally known as ‘ the problem of free-will and determinism ’ 
not only do not shed light on them, but in some cases engender 
positive darkness. I shall then go on very tentatively to suggest 
the outline of a possible solution and to meet the more obvious 
difficulties that it presents. That this is an important problem 
no one presumably disputes, but it is perhaps not wholly super- 
fluous to emphasise its precise contemporary importance. For 
it is paradoxical that refutations of theoretical determinism— 
of Laplace’s dream, for example—which satisfy most contem- 
porary philosophers have been propounded and accepted in a 
period in which for the first time there has been accomplished 
what the opponents of classical determinism most feared. The 
threat of classical determinism did not arise so much from its 
total programme as from that part of its programme which con- 
cerned human action in general and moral action in particular. 
Consequently it is not the physical sciences which should arouse 
the apprehension of the anti-determinist, but psychology and 
the social sciences. Sufficient has been already achieved in these 
sciences to make it clear that we can expect from them ever 
increasing success in explaining and predicting human behaviour. 

If one considers, for example, the kind of correlation that 
Bowlby has claimed to establish between juvenile delinquency 
of a certain kind and the lack of a mother-figure at certain periods 
in early childhood (J. Bowlby, Maternal Care and Mental Health) ; 
or the Freudian hypotheses that certain adult traits are causally 
dependent on certain childhood failures and achievements ; 
or some of the hypotheses advanced by learning theorists ; 
one can hardly doubt that more and more of behaviour will be 
included in accounts which show such behaviour to be causally 
dependent on antecedent conditions. It does not in the least 
matter whether the particular hypotheses which I have men- 
tioned turn out to be correct or not. What matters is that this 
type of explanation is firmly established. This means that the 
problem of determinism is not purely speculative, arising from 
philosophical enquiry, but arises from the very nature of the 
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human sciences. Experience compels us to recognize that success 
in explaining behaviour is perhaps Janus-faced. For success in 
explaining and predicting can never be divorced from success in 
manipulating and controlling. The traditional cheer-leaders of 
the natural sciences have been wont to emphasise causal explana- 
tion as the key to freedom and to offer such examples as medicine 
and psychotherapy. But successful totalitarian propaganda and | 
social conditioning derive equally from a knowledge of how to 
predict and manipulate human behaviour. Brave New World and © 
1984 are not baseless fantasies. 

So there appears a dilemma, either horn of which seems 
intolerable. The discovery of causal explanations for our 
actions, preferences and decisions shows that we could not 
have done other than we have done, that responsibility is an 
illusion and the moral life as traditionally conceived a charade. 
It makes praise and blame irrelevant, except in so far as we 
discover these to be causally effective, and while the moral 
judgements of agents might therefore retain some point, those 
of spectators and critics would be pointless. But even the moral 
judgements of agents would be affected by such discoveries, | 
since in considering what I ought to do my whole assessment of 
alternatives presupposes that there are alternatives. The 
gradual establishment of determinism suggests a Spinozistic 
elimination of distinctively moral terms. Yet we find it difficult 
to believe that moral praise and blame are appropriate only 
because and in so far as we are ignorant ; or rather, that they are 
not, but only seem appropriate. But to react against this is to 
discover that the other horn of the dilemma is equally menacing. 
For the only possible alternative seems to be a pious hope that 
psychological and sociological explanation should in fact prove, 
impossible. To believe that human behaviour is inexplicable 
is to offend against all that we have learned from the successive 
victories of the sciences. Kant was right in seeing in this dilemma 
a genuine conflict between moral and scientific interests. 


II 


Some contemporary philosophers, however, have tried to 
show that there is no real problem here and that if we only remove 
certain misconceptions the whole dilemma will be resolved. 
These alleged misconceptions fall into two classes. There is 
first the view that what misleads us into taking determinism 
seriously is the belief that universal causal determinism might be 
proved. But, it is argued, it can be shown that this is not so and 
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hence we need not worry about determinism. The arguments 
adduced to support this view seem to me for the most part 
_undeniably valid. It is argued first that any thesis of the form 
“Every event has a cause”’ fails by being over-general; and 
secondly, that some events are in principle unpredictable. But 
while I am convinced of the truth of these two contentions, I 
find myself puzzled as to their relevarice to our present problem. 
For both contentions are compatible with the thesis that some 
events are caused, and the second does not go any way towards 
showing that any event is uncaused. To say of an event that 
it is unpredictable is by no means to deny that it has sufficient 
determining causes. The question of predictability and the 
question of causality may be connected but are certainly distinct. 
What is more important is that even if we could show that some 
events were uncaused we should have done nothing to the point 
in our present dilemma. For to say that any given event is 
uncaused is surely to say that such an event israndom. What is 
random is no more free than what is caused. The correct moral 
to be drawn no doubt from Professor Popper’s arguments, for 
example, that some events are unpredictable is that some events 
are random and this is certainly a refutation of classical deter- 
minism. But it does not take us a step nearer a justification 
of the belief that we are responsible for our actions, that there 
are times when we could have done other than we have done 
and when we therefore merit praise and blame. For, granted 
that some events are caused, if the evidence goes to show, as the 
evidence from psychology and the social sciences may well go to 
show, that human action is for the most part among the caused 
events, the dilemma which is our problem remains as sharp as 
ever. 
There have been those, however, who have taken a bolder 
|line. They have attempted to show that our dilemma is simply 
non-existent, that an act can be free and praise- or blame- 
. worthy and at the same time causally determined. This has 
been recently argued by Professor A. G. N. Flew in a paper on 
“Divine Omnipotence and Human Freedom(New Essays in Philo- 
sophical Theology, 1955),somewhatas follows. First Flewcites what 
he regards as a paradigm case of ‘ acting freely’. His example is 
that of two young people whodecide to marry. Theyare notunder 
pressure of any kind and they weigh up possible coursgof action 
beforecoming toa decision. The importance ofthe paradigm case is 
that it is regarded as the kind of example by means of which 
the expression ‘acting freely’ would have to be taught. If 
someone questioned whether such a decision to marry was 
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genuinely free, the correct response would be to ask what could 

be meant by a free act if not just such a decision. Secondly, 

Flew argues that if this is what we mean by a free act there 

is nothing about such an act which is incompatible with its being 
the predictable outcome of a causal sequence. That the young 

man, given the state of his glands or the facts of his upbringing, 

was manifestly going to marry the particular young woman | 
that he did in fact marry does not make his decision any the less 

a free act. Thirdly, Flew asserts that to say that someone could 

have helped doing what he did is not to deny that there were 

determining causes of his action ; it is rather to assert “ that if 
he had chosen to do otherwise he would have been able to do so ; 

that there were alternatives within the capacities of one of his 

physical strength, of his I.Q., with his knowledge and open to a 

person in his situation’. Once again the notion of the paradigm 

case is brought in to substantiate this analysis of ‘ could have 

helped it’. I hope that this summary of Flew’s argument, 
does not do it injustice because I now want to argue that it 

fundamentally misrepresents what is ordinarily meant by the: 
expression ‘ free act’. 

Let us suppose that Flew’s young man has visited a hypnotist 
who has successfully made three suggestions to him while 
he is in a mesmerised state: that he shall consider the merits 
of his female acquaintances, that after due reflection he shall 
chose one particular young woman for his proposal, and that he | 
shall forget his visit to the hypnotist. The young man’s decision 
is still surely a free act on all Flew’s criteria. He considered 
the possible alternatives before deciding ; and if he had chosen ‘ 
otherwise, he would have been able, in Flew’s sense, to implement 
his decision. So that we should have to say that he could have 
helped acting as he did. (The assumption in my extension of 
Flew’s example, of course, is that the young man was hypnotised 
entirely against his will; whether this could in fact happen is 
irrelevant.) The only possible way of avoiding this conclusion 
without abandoning Flew’s premisses would be to include 
hypnotic suggestion among those factors the presence of which is 
to be explicitly excluded in the paradigm case. But Flew does 
not wish to exclude the presence of other causal factors such as 
glandular states. Indeed, his argument is designed to show that 
their presence is perfectly compatible with the young man’s 
decision being a free act. There is no relevant difference in 
logical status between explanations in terms of endocrine glands 
and those which refer us to hypnotic suggestion. We are forced 
to the conclusion that it is a necessary consequence of Flew’s 
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argument that we denominate the young man’s proposal a ‘ free 
act’. This is paradoxical in the extreme. For if the young 
man’s marriage turned out unhappily and we blamed him for his 
unwise choice, the discovery that he had been hypnotised would 
surely be held to exculpate him. Actions which are the effects 
of hypnotic suggestion or glandular states are notably among 
those cases where neither praise nor blame is in place and hence— 
as Aristotle pointed out—cannot be rightly called voluntary. 
Our dissatisfaction with Flew’s argument is heightened because 
the kind of case we have imagined might have been adduced 
as a paradigm case to explain what is meant by ‘ acting unfreely ’. 
This surely is conclusive. 

The logical root of the trouble is this. Flew tries to show 
that determinism is necessarily false. For on his view the deter- 
minist would be arguing that what is a prima facie free act is 
really unfree, whereas what we mean by ‘a free act’ is ‘ an act 
that is prima facie free’. The resemblance between his position 
and that of the introspectionist defenders of free will is striking. 
Both wish to say that to assert that an act is free is to assert that 
it possesses some observable feature or features by which it can 
be identified. Both thereby try to make our belief that an 
act is free independent of all discoveries about its causal ante- 
cedents and indeed of all experimental investigation. If they 
were right as to how we use the expressions ‘ free act’, ‘ acting 
freely ’ and their logical kith and kin, it could never happen that 
we should revise our opinion of a prima facie free act in the light 
of psychological or sociological evidence. But the history of 
these sciences is in part a history of just such revisions of opinion. 
We cannot then take a ‘ high priori road ’ out of our dilemma, by 
defining ‘ free ’ in terms of paradigm cases. 

It is also worth noting that protagonists of this view, such as 
Professor Flew, and more markedly Mr. Nowell Smith (Ethics, 
pp. 273-278), are forced to do violence to ordinary linguistic 
usage in order to uphold their case. For both of them say 
in effect that ‘He could have done otherwise ’ means ‘ If he had 
chosen otherwise, he would not have been frustrated by want of 
ability or circumstances.’ This is surely false. For, first, it is 
simply not the case that by ordinary rules of English syntax the 
first sentence can be translated into the second. ‘ He could have 
done otherwise ’, if it refers to purposive action, means ‘ He could 
have chosen to do otherwise and he could have acted on his 
choice’, If his choice was determined, ‘ He could have done 
otherwise ’ is false, even though if he had chosen to do otherwise, 
he would have been able to do so. Secondly, this interpretation 
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of ‘He could have done otherwise’ relies on a_ particular 
interpretation of ‘ If he had chosen, he would have been able’. 
Clearly ‘if he had chosen’ states a causal condition on this 
interpretation. Is the ‘if’ in ‘ He could have done so, if he had 
chosen’ or in ‘ He can, if he chooses’ a causal ‘if’? I do not 
think so. If I say ‘ He can if he chooses’ this normally entails 
‘He can, even if he does not choose’. I can think of no other 
way of using this expression which would make sense in ordinary 
English. What I am offering here is not perhaps so much an 
additional argument against Flew’s position as an indication of 
the lengths that one has to go to make plausible a thesis which 
violates not only our ordinary beliefs about freedom and causal 
determination, but some of the most deeply rooted conventions in 
our language. To note this is to be brought sharply up against the 
question what we do mean when we call an act ‘ free ’ or ‘ unfree ’, 
‘ responsible ’ or the opposite. 


III 


We call an act ‘ free ’ when certain criteria are sat'sfied. Some 
of these criteria refer to positive features of free acts, and of 
these only a selection need to be, or indeed can be, satisfied 
in any one particular case. Thus a free act may be reflective, 
and that the agent reflected before acting might be part of the 
evidence that his act was free. But a free act need not be 
reflective, for it might be impulsive, as jumping in a river to 
rescue a drowning man can be. In spite of the attempts of legal 
reformers to use the notion of ‘ acting on impulse’ in formulating 
criteria to decide when a man is or is not responsible for his acts, 
there is no contradiction in saying that a man on a particular 
occasion acted freely, responsibly and on impulse. Others of 
these criteria must always be satisfied for an act to be called ‘ free ’. 
These are the criteria which list those features which an act must 
not possess to be called ‘free’. The resemblances between this 
list and the list of defences which can be offered to defeat a claim 
in the courts as to the existence of a valid contract have been 
pointed out by Professor Hart in his paper on ‘“‘ The Ascription of 
Responsibility and Rights” (Logic and Language, vol. ii, ed. Flew). 
But there is a crucial difference between the two lists. The legal 
list could in principle be added to, but its items can be enumerated 
exhaustively. The list of features which must be absent from 
a free act is indefinitely long. Aristotle gives us some of the 
most important items on it, but we must go to Freud for others 
and the neuro-physiologists may yet make their additions. 
The determinist claims that one of these features will always 
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be present in any prima facie free act. This is sometimes 
asserted with a metaphysical generality that is self-condemning, 
but it need not be. The logically unsophisticated determinist 
may seek to put his views beyond refutation by asking how we 
can be certain in any given case that some one of these features 
will not be discovered or does not go undiscovered. But this 
question only has force, so long as we use the word ‘ certain ’ 
in such a way that we mean by a ‘ certain proposition’ a pro- 
position that we can have no reason to doubt ; whereas in empiri- 
cal discourse we mean, or ought to mean, by a ‘ certain pro- 
position ’, not one that we can have no reason to doubt, but one 
that we do have no reason to doubt. This kind of determinist 
then can be answered by saying that a given act is free, if on 
reasonable inspection we find that none of the relevant features 
are present. To say just this, however, is to betray our weakness 
in the face of a more moderate determinism. For the case of 
such a determinism would be that such a reasonable inspection 
has not yet been made. The sciences of human behaviour have 
so much more to tell us that we must always be prepared for the 
area of human freedom to be still further delimited. 

I want to suggest that we can meet this case by means of a 
concept which will allow us to admit both the indefinite possi- 
bilities of psychological and physiological discovery and the 
fact that such discoveries may be legitimately added to our list 


, of negative criteria without, however, conceding that we may see 


the area of human freedom dwindle indefinitely. This is the 
concept of ‘ rational behaviour’. Behaviour is rational—in this 
arbitrarily defined sense—if, and only if, it can be influenced, 
or inhibited by the adducing of some logically relevant considera- 
tion. This definition must now be expanded. The expression 
‘logically relevant consideration’ is vague, but not, I think, 
fatally so. What is logically relevant will necessarily vary from 
case to case. If Smith is about to give generously to someone 
who appears to be in need, the information that this man is only 
disguised as a beggar, but has in fact ample means, will be logi- 
cally relevant. And of course the scope of the concept of rational 
behaviour is far wider than the area of moral choice. The scholar 
dating a document is behaving rationally in so far as, and only in 
so far as, he admits only logically relevant considerations. Indeed 
the task of philosophy might almost be defined as the task of 
defining ‘logical relevance’. The ‘can’ in the definition of 
‘ rational behaviour ’ means ‘ can in principle ’, for an impulsive 
action can in this sense be rational. There may in fact be no 
time to adduce any considerations at all, but we can in{ principle 
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distinguish the man who would leap in any way from the man who 
would be stopped by the information that what was in the water 
was a log and not a man, or that the man was a suicide and that he, 
the rescuer, had always upheld the right to suicide. Rational 
behaviour is thus by no means co-extensive with reflective 
behaviour. Indeed, behaviour can be reflective without being, 
in this sense, rational. For aman may spend a great deal of time 
thinking about what he should do, and yet refuse to entertain a 
great many logically relevant considerations. This brings us 
to what is crucial in the definition. Rational behaviour is defined 
with reference to the possibility of altering it. A man who is 
behaving rationally will alter his behaviour if, and only if, 
logically relevant considerations are adduced. Thus in principle 
we can always verify whether or not a man is behaving rationally. 
But this means that if a man’s behaviour is rational it cannot 
be determined by the state of his glands or any other antecedent 
causal factor. For if giving a man more or better information | 
or suggesting a new argument to him is a both necessary and 
sufficient condition for, as we say, changing his mind, then we 
exclude, for this occasion at least, the possibility of other sufficient 
conditions. All that we need to know is that the other factors 
in the situation, glandular states and the like, remain more or less 
constant. We do in fact possess sufficient evidence to be sure 
enough of this. Thus to show that behaviour is rational is 
enough to show that it is not causally determined in the sense of 
being the effect of a set of sufficient conditions operating inde- 
pendently of the agent’s deliberation or possibility of deliberation. 
So the discoveries of the physiologist and psychologist may 
indefinitely increase our knowledge of why men behave irrationally 
but they could never show that rational behaviour in this sense 
was causally determined. 

There are certain important differences to be stressed between 
this position, and that of the introspectionists on the one hand 
and of Flew on the other. First, on this view there will be a 
great many situations where we will not in practice be able to 
say whether ‘an action was free, that is ‘rational’, or not. 
This arises from the fact that for both Flew and the introspec- 
tionists all you need to do to know whether an act is free is to 
observe a segment of the agent’s biography, whereas on this view 
there are tests which cannot always in practice be applied. 
But this position is closer to Flew’s than to that of the intro- 
spectionists in that these tests, like Flew’s observations, are 
public and not private to the agent. Indeed on this view the 
agent may be in a less good position to speak of his acts than others 
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are. This will be anathema to introspectionists, but is surely 
closer to experience. Also, we can now see why Flew’s example 
was unfortunate. For the choice of wife is certainly not always 
free: love, as they do say, is blind. Who cares? But it is im- 
portant to see that to define free behaviour as rational behaviour, 
as I have done, does not lead to the paradox that a free act is 
never a foolish act. To say that a man’s behaviour is open to 
alteration by logically relevant considerations is not to say that 
he alters his behaviour in actual fact. 

The arguments that I have so far advanced suggest a sense in 
which the agent’s choice can be called uncaused. But to say 
that rational behaviour is uncaused is misleading. What can 
be called uncaused is the agent’s particular decision, conclusion 
or deed, in that only the adducing of logically relevant considera- 
tions played a part in determining them. But obviously rational 
behaviour is caused in that there are necessary conditions for its 
occurrence. Thus there is a sense in which the psychologist 
can rightly be said to provide explanations of rational behaviour, 
and in which non-rational devices may be employed in order that 
people may behave rationally. This of course is what psycho- 
therapists do, and I have suggested elsewhere that there are 
important logical differences between those psycho-therapeutic 
methods, such as insulin treatment, which operate solely by means 
of non-rational, causal devices, and those such as psycho-analysis, 
in which the treatment extends into the field of rational behaviour 
and in which the adducing of logically relevant considerations plays 
an essential part. But if there are conditions necessary for rational 
behaviour, there are also conditions sufficient for the fomenting 
of non-rational behaviour. These we have seen created deliber- 
ately in Nazi Germany and the Soviet Union. They can also 
be studied in the techniques of mass advertisement. In an 
' important sense you can be said to make men irrational, but 
you cannot be said to make them rational in the same sense. 
This is surely the logical ground for the distinction between 
education and indoctrination. 

It should be noted that this analysis of rationality and free- 
dom allows us to speak of complex behaviour patterns as more or 
less free or rational. Distinctively moral behaviour enjoys no 
privileges. Some introspectionists have tried to maintain 
that over moral behaviour the agent could not be deceived 
as he was elsewhere ; but on this analysis we call moral behaviour 
free, in so far as it is a sub-class of rational behaviour, and we can 
be deceived or mistaken about it, exactly in the same way as 
with other kinds of potentially rational behaviour. 
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There is one other sense in which rational behaviour can 
be explained. Because most kinds of rational behaviour involve 
references to principles, and references to principles involves 
some degree of consistency in acting, rational behaviour will often 
be predictable. This predictability has nothing to do with 
causal determination. Nowell-Smith has pointed out that very 
often we want to say that an act is both voluntary and pre- 
dictable ; when, for example a good man acts, as we say, ‘in 
character’. But the moral of this is not that Flew is right in 
seeing no contradiction in saying that an action is at once 
causally determined and voluntary. The correct moral is that / 
actions are predictable-in two different senses. In the first sense 
we may predict successfully how a man will behave from know- 
ledge of factors other than and antecedent to his own present 
and past decisions, preferences and consciously motivated 
behaviour. Such is the prediction than an infant deprived at a 
certain age of maternal care will prove in later life incapable of 
genuine love-relationships. But other predictions may be of a 
kind that can only be made on the basis of data that include 
knowledge of a man’s decisions, preferences and so on. Such, at 
any rate at the present time, are the predictions as to how votes 
will be cast at elections. Predictability in this second sense is 
not only compatible with, but up to a point required by, rational 
behaviour. 


IV 


Against the case that I have argued so far a powerful counter- 
attack may be launched by the determinist. This attack may 
be mounted in three stages and as each is met new and more, 
threatening moves may be developed. The first stage is to point 
out that in the widest sense of the word ‘ cause’ the giving of a 
reason may function as a cause. This is not to lose sight of the 
logical distinction between reasons and causes. It is to note that 
the giving of a reason is not a reason, is always in fact a physical 
event of a certain kind, the uttering of sounds or the writing of 
letters, and is therefore admirably adapted to function as a cause. 
If we allow that this is so, if the giving of reasons is sufficient to 
alter a man’s behaviour, then it may be argued we have found 
causal conditions sufficient to account for rational behaviour, 
and not merely necessary conditions, as I suggested earlier. 
To meet this first stage of the attack one has only to note that this 
contention can be made effective only at the cost of being made 
tautological. For in terms of the concept of rational behaviour 
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we can certainly discriminate between a giving of reasons which 
is causally and a giving of reasons which is rationally effective. 
You may act as a result of my reasoning with you, but it may be on 
account of the passion in my tone or as a result of forgotten 
associations of the words that I used that you were moved to act. 
A little ingenuity could furnish us with tests for discriminating 
between such occasions and occasions when you accepted and 
acted on the reasons I offered you. So that in the sense in which 
I have maintained it earlier, to act because you were given reasons 
to act would not necessarily be to act in a causally determined 
way. It would only be necessarily the case that to act as a 
result of being given reasons to act was to act as a result of 
determining causes, if we counted as a cause of behaviour any- 
thing which influenced behaviour at all. If we understood the 
expression ‘ cause of behaviour ’ in this way, to say that our giving 
of reasons supplied a sufficient determining cause of behaviour 
would be to utter an empty tautology. 

The second stage of the determinist argument would run as 
follows.” It might be suggested that there are empirical grounds 
for believing that we can always be mistaken about rational 
behaviour, that it may on the surface be influenced by rational 
considerations and yet be in fact wholly determined by ante- 
cedent causes. The evidence for this, it might be suggested, is 
drawn from an examination of the phenomena of post-hypnotic 
suggestion. If one suggests to the subject that he shall behave 
in a particular way—walk out of the room, for example—ten 
minutes after he has regained normal consciousness, he will not 
only do this, but he will unhesitatingly produce, if questioned, an 
ingenious set of reasons to explain why he acts as he does. This 
is certainly strong evidence that being able to give a rational 
justification of one’s behaviour in no way precludes that one’s 
behaviour is wholly causally determined. But it provides an 
opportunity for, rather than a case against, the use of the concept 
of rational behaviour, in the sense defined. If, as a result of 
post-hypnotic suggestion, a man walked out of the room, pro- 
ducing as he did so a reason for so acting, what would be crucial 
would be to observe his reaction if we offered him a better 
reason for staying in the room. If, no matter how good the 
reasons we offered him, he persisted in leaving it, we should have 
to say that his behaviour was wholly causally determined ; 
but, if the adducing of reasons could change his behaviour, we 
should have to say that the hypnotic suggestion was not a sufficient 
condition per se of his walking out of the room, but was only 
sufficient in the absence of a good reason for staying in the room. 
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To say this would be to say that in fact the suggestion did not 
determine his behaviour apart from his own rational processes. 

It is at this point that the determinist might produce what 
is certainly his.strongest argument. He might suggest that 
advances in learning theory, for example, might teach us that 
rational, intelligent behaviour was nothing more than well- 
drilled behaviour, of which a complete causal account could be 
given, only provided that that account was sufficiently complex. 
Given a detailed knowledge of the subject’s learning history 
and achievements we might be able to predict that when the sub- 
ject was confronted with the exciting causes of rational behaviour 
that is, the offering of good reasons for behaving in a particular way, 
we should be able to predict on the basis of laws covering both 
predisposing and exciting causes how the subject would react. 
So all rational behaviour would be predictable in detail. I 
find two different kinds of difficulty in this suggestion. The 
first is that it seems impossible to give this kind of account of 
rational behaviour without misdescribing it. Consider examples 
from two different fields. Ifa 1uan confronts a moral problem, 
weighing up the pros and cons of a situation, to depict his judge- 
ment on it as the effect of a causal impact made by the situation 
would do violence to all our ordinary ways of talking about 
morality. For we normally want to contrast sharply the irra- 
tional reaction of feeling and the carefully scrutinised moral 
appraisal, It was the error of the emotive theory in ethics to 
blur this contrast and its restoration has been central to more 
recent discussion. Likewise someone undergoing psycho-analysis 
may start by reacting to a particular kind of situation by com- 
pulsive and non-rational actions, such as those manifested in 
claustrophobia or kleptomania. But as his analysis progresses 
and he becomes aware of unconscious fantasies, desires 
and motives, he will tend to appraise and to weigh up alter- 
natives and the compulsiveness of his original reaction will 
fall away. As in moral situations, it must seem that to classify 
both compulsive and non-compulsive behaviour under the heading 
of reaction to exciting causes determined in its form by certain 
predisposing causes is to obliterate important distinctions which 
emerge in simply trying to describe the differences between the 
two kinds of behaviour. Terms such as ‘appreciation’ and 
‘ appraisal ’ and ‘ weighing of pros and cons’ which certainly do 
not express any causal relationship must inevitably find their 
way into such descriptions. 

Secondly, if determinism rests its hopes on this complex 
pattern of explanation I find it difficult to see how determinism 
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could ever be verified or falsified. For suppose that the deter- 
minist is able to supply a complete explanation of my behaviour 
in causal terms. Suppose also that my behaviour is rational, 
that whatever strong reasons are adduced for acting in a certain 
way I act in that way, that I am infinitely flexible and resourceful 
in meeting new contingencies. Then no test will be available to 
decide whether I act as I do because it is the rational way to 
' act or because it is the way in which my deeds are causally 
determined.-For on either supposition I will do the same things. 
To try and include my reasonableness in a story about causal 
factors is.to try and produce a story about my behaviour suffi- 
ciently comprehensive to include everything. This means that 
whereas the contention that my behaviour is determined by 
causal factors is normally taken to mean ‘ determined by causal 
factors as contrasted with rational appreciation, etc.’, here 
‘ causal factors ’ have nothing to be contrasted with and hence the 
expression ‘determined by causal factors’ has been evacuated 
of its customary meaning. 


v 


What I am trying to argue is easily epitomised. I have 
claimed in effect that the determinist must either interpret his 
own thesis in a wide or in a narrow sense. If he interprets it in a 
narrow sense, then we can contrast ‘causally determined be- 
haviour ’ and ‘ rational behaviour ’ in such a way that we can in 
principle enquire of a piece of behaviour into which category 
it falls. Here I would add to what I said above. For there I 
merely claim that we could in principle draw this distinction. 
Now I want to add to this the claim that we do in fact in everyday 
experience find evidence for the occurrence of rational behaviour. 
Constantly, when there are no grounds for believing that there has 
been any change in causal factors, people decide to act differently 
because they have adduced reasons for so acting and, if they find 
that they were mistaken about those reasons, they will once again 
alter their plans and projects. It is because we so often do 
experience behaviour responsible in that it is rational that we 
all feel with Dr. Johnson that, no matter how cogent determinist 
arguments may seem, ‘ We are free and there’s an end on ’t’. 

If the determinist however interprets his thesis in a wide sense, 
‘then he obliterates that contrast between determined behaviour 
and rational, responsible behaviour on which his case essentially 
rests. No doubt the convinced determinist can produce other 
and better arguments than I have put into his mouth; but 
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I am certain that if the determinist case is to be met at all it 
must be met in some such way as I have suggested. There 
is no way out in arguing that determinism and a belief in 
human responsibility are really compatible. Whatever else is 
uncertain in this area of argument, of the genuine existence of 
the conflict that creates the whole problem there can be no 
doubt whatever. 


University of Manchester 








III._THE LOGIC OF MORAL VALUATION 


By Orvat L. Perry 


Ir is recognized by moral philosophers generally, not only that 
the making of what we call ‘ moral judgments ’ presupposes the 
possibility of making discriminations which are significant and 
which are distinguishable as moral, but that the discriminations 
the possibility of which is thus presupposed are discriminations 
between events. It is also recognized by moral philosophers 
generally that the moral conclusion to be drawn in any situation 
is determined by what the facts in that situation are. It is these 
two considerations which define the problem of the logic of moral 
valuation ; the problem, that is, of explicating the logic of that 
discrimination between events which constitutes the essence of 
moral valuation. For while it follows from the first of these 
considerations that moral conclusions are not deducible from 
factual premises, it follows from the second that moral con- 
clusions nevertheless are in some significant sense conclusions 
from facts. It would seem, therefore, since the basic considera- 
tions which define the problem are so generally recognized, that 
the problem of the logic of moral valuation should long since 
have been resolved. Yet an analysis of contemporary ethical 
theories discloses that they fail to provide an adequate resolution 
of this problem and that they fail to do this in that they fail 
adequately to take into account one or the other of the two 
considerations which define it. With respect to the logic of 
moral valuation, accordingly, ethical theories fall in general into 
one or the other of two main classes, depending upon which 
of these two considerations is emphasized. Those theories which 
emphasize that moral conclusions are not deducible from factual 
premises characteristically presuppose that moral conclusions are 
not conclusions from facts ; and this is so even though the pro- 
ponents of such theories recognize that the moral conclusion to 
be drawn in any situation is determined by what the facts in the 
situation are. Those theories which emphasize that moral con- 
clusions are conclusions from facts characteristically presuppose 
that moral conclusions are deducible from factual premises ; and 
this is so even though the proponents of these theories recognize 
that the making of moral judgments presupposes the possibility 
of making morally significant discriminations between events. 
The consequence has been that moral philosophers generally 
have fallen either into the ethically vicious error identified by 
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Moore in Principia Ethica ; or into a complementary error which, 
though not ethically vicious, is an equally fatal error and one to 
which Moore himself falls victim. 

It is my purpose, taking this situation in ethical inquiry as my 
point of departure, to investigate the problem of the logic of 
moral valuation. During the course of this investigation I 
shall consider the question why moral philosophers have so 
generally failed to take adequately into account the considera- 
tions which define that problem. For the problem of the logic 
of moral valuation, if my analysis of it is correct, is neither 
unique nor peculiarly abstruse. 

There is one observation to be made before I proceed to this 
task. I have formulated the problem to be investigated in 
terms of the assumption that moral valuation is cognitive in 
character ; an assumption which is in direct contradiction to the 
basic thesis of a contemporary school of ethical theory. That 
moral valuation is cognitive, however, will follow as a consequence 
of my analysis. It will not be a presupposition of it. 


I 


One of the principal concerns of G. E. Moore in Principia 
Ethica was the identification of a basic error which he believed 
had vitiated ethical inquiry up to his time; an error which 
he called ‘the naturalistic fallacy’. Since the publication of 
Moore’s treatise in 1903 there has been considerable controversy 
as to just what it was that Moore had in mind and whether 
what he had in mind is properly to be spoken of as a fallacy. I 
shall not continue here the consideration of these questions. If, 
however, the making of moral judgments presupposes the possi- 
bility of making morally significant discriminations between 
events, then moral conclusions are not deducible from factual 
premises ; and, although his treatment of the naturalistic fallacy 
is extremely ambiguous, there is evidence that what Moore had 
in mind was the error implicit in the presupposition that moral 
conclusions are deducible from such premises. Furthermore, as 
just remarked, it is characteristic of those philosophers who 
emphasize that moral conclusions are conclusions from facts— 
those philosophers, that is, who are commonly referred to as 
ethical naturalists—to formulate theories involving this pre- 
supposition ; and, so far as a theory involving this presupposition 
presumes to explicate the manner in which it is possible to make 
morally significant discriminations between events, so far such a 
theory involves a fallacy. P 

If, however, what Moore had in mind in his discussion of the 
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naturalistic fallacy is the error implicit in the presupposition 
that moral conclusions are deducible from factual premises, 
there is involved in his own theory, and in the theories of 
ethical intuitionists generally, a corresponding error ; that error, 
namely, which is the source of the presupposition that moral 
conclusions are not conclusions from facts. Those philosophers 
who have emphasized that moral conclusions are not deducible 
from factual premises have characteristically been impelled as a 
consequence of this to formulate theories involving this pre- 
supposition. Yet, granting the soundness of the premise that 
moral conclusions are not conclusions from facts in the sense 
that they are deducible from factual premises, it does not follow 
from this that moral conclusions are in no sense conclusions from 
facts. To assume that it does is to fall into an error; an error 
which is properly spoken of as a fallacy and which may appro- 
priately be called ‘ the intuitionistic fallacy ’. 

That my generalization with respect to contemporary ethical 
theories is a sound one could be substantiated only by a critical 
analysis of those theories, a task quite beyond the limits set for 
this inquiry. Moreover, so far as the primary purpose of this 
inquiry is concerned, such an analysis is quite unnecessary. 
There are, nevertheless, certain observations to be made about 
naturalist and intuitionist ethical theories which are peculiarly 
pertinent to the problem here to be investigated. 

It is characteristic of ethical naturalism to maintain that 
moral statements are amenable to empirical verification ; and to 
hold that such a conception is justified in that it is invariably 
facts to which we appeal in the attempt to resolve concrete 
moral issues. It is the characteristic contention of ethical 
naturalists, in other words, that the facts in a situation constitute 
evidence upon which the moral conclusion to be drawn with 
respect to it is to be based.1 It is hardly to be denied that in 
some sense this is so. Indeed, it is just in this contention that 
the peculiar contribution of the naturalist to ethical inquiry lies. 
Yet, paradoxically, it is just at this point that ethical naturalism 
goes astray. For if facts are evidence upon which moral con- 
clusions are to be based, then the manner in which facts function 
as evidence must be such that it does not preclude the possibility 
of making morally significant discriminations between events or 
' states of affairs. This ethical naturalism has failed to recognize. 


1 For the purposes of this inquiry I am employing the term ‘ ethical 
naturalism ’ in a more restricted sense than that in which it is sometimes 
employed. As employed here the term ‘ ethical naturalism ’ is exclusive 
not only of intuitionist theory but of noncognitivist theory as well. 
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The naturalist, in attempting to explicate the empirical verifi- 
ability of moral statements, characteristically appeals to what 
may be called ‘ value facts ’, a term which the naturalist himself 
someiimes employs; and, while the conception of a value-fact 
is not necessarily an ethically vicious one, the naturalist’s con- 
ception of a value-fact 2s vicious. For it is the naturalist’s con- 
ception, not that the determination of value-facts constitutes the 
data upon which moral valuation is based. It is the naturalist’s 
conception, in other words, that value-facts—i.e. apprehended 
value-facts—function as premises from which moral conclusions 
follow ; that value-facts are not themselves moral conclusions 
but that they entail moral conclusions. But to advance such a 
view is to deny the possibility of making any morally significant 
discrimination between those events identified as value-facts and 
hence of making that discrimination between events which the 
making of moral judgments presupposes. 

If it is characteristic of ethical naturalism to maintain that 
moral statements are amenable to empirical verification, it is 
equally characteristic of ethical intuitionism specifically to deny 
this. It is characteristic of ethical intuitionism to maintain that 
moral reasoning is a priori in character and to hold that this 
follows necessarily from the consideration that moral conclusions 
are not deducible from factual premises. Certainly there is a 
sense in which this is so. Existence does not entail goodness. 
Nor does an ‘ is’ entail an ‘ ought’. The strength of intuitionist 
ethical theory lies precisely in its insistence on this point. Yet, 
it is also just at the point of its strength that ethical intuitionism 
goes astray. For if moral reasoning is in some sense a priori, 
then the a priort element in moral reasoning must be of a char- 
acter such as not to be incompatible with the consideration that 
moral conclusions are conclusions from facts. Ethical intuition- 
ism has failed to recognize this. It is the characteristic thesis of 
ethical intuitionism that moral apprehension is intuitive or 
immediate in character. But to advance such a view is to deny 
that moral conclusions are conclusions from facts. For to 
advance the view that moral apprehension is immediate is to 
deny that the seeing that something is morally so is a matter of 
logic at all. 

There is one further observation to be made about intuitionist 
theories. As just remarked, it is the characteristic thesis of the 
intuitionist that moral apprehension is immediate. But while 

1 See, for example, John Dewey in Value, A Co-operative Inquiry (Ray 
Lepley, ed.), Columbia University Press, New York, 1949, pp. 11, 16; and 
George R. Geiger, ibid. p. 97. ; 
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some intuitionists take as their point of departure the considera- 
tion that moral conclusions are not deducible from factual 
premises and base the thesis that moral apprehension is immedi- 
ate on this consideration, others take as their point of departure 
the question of the analysability of moral concepts, basing the 
thesis that moral apprehension is immediate on the alleged un- 
analysability of such concepts. Yet an analysis of the theories 
of the latter discloses that the contention that moral concepts 
are unanalysable is based on the consideraiion that moral con- 
clusions are not deducible from factual premises ; and hence that 
reasoning of the latter differs from that of the former only in 
that the intuitionist thesis is based indirectly rather than directly 
on this consideration. It is argued in substance by those who 
base their intuitionist thesis on the unanalysability of moral 
concepts that it follows from the consideration that moral 
conclusions are not deducible from factual premises that moral 
concepts are analysable, if analysable at all, only in terms of 
other moral concepts ; and it does follow from this consideration, 
obviously, that moral concepts are not analysable in such a way 
as to entail that moral conclusions are thus deducible. But it 
does not follow from this consideration that moral concepts are 
analysable, if analysable at all, only in terms of other moral 
concepts. To maintain that it does involves a non sequitur and 
one which is in effect the same as that involved in basing the 
intuitionist thesis directly on this consideration. To maintain 
this, in other words, is to fall into that error which I call ‘ the 
intuitionistic fallacy ’, albeit a different form of it. 


II 


I have suggested that with respect to the problem of the logic 
of moral valuation contemporary ethical theories will be found to 
fall in general into the two main classes just discussed. There 
are among contemporary ethical theories, however, two dis- 
tinguishable approaches to this problem other than those repre- 
sented by these two main classes ; the two approaches, namely, 
represented by the theories of ethical emotivists and of ethical 
analysts. Generally speaking, neither of these types of theory 
provides an explication of the logic of moral valuation any more 
adequate than that of those just discussed. There is one respect, 
nevertheless, in which each of them is of fundamental significance 
for the explication of that logic. 

Characteristic of the first of these types of theory is the con- 
tention that moral valuation is in the ordinary sense not a matter 
of logic at all; that is, that while moral statements presuppose 
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a logic in that indirectly they are statements about attitudes or 
feelings, such statements are, in their primary intention, simply 
a linguistic device for influencing others and as such do not have 
a logic. The ethical emotivist, so far as the question of the 
logic of moral valuation is concerned, stands on common ground 
with the ethical intuitionist, the difference between the two being 
that while the latter avoids a noncognitivist conclusion by his 
intuitionist thesis, the former finds such a conclusion unavoid- 
able. For the emotivist holds that the validity of a cognitivist 
claim rests on empirical verifiability and rejects therefore the 
intuitionist thesis. In this he stands on common ground with 
the naturalist. Agreeing with the intuitionist, however, that 
factual premises do not entail consequences other than descrip- 
tive and hence that the ethical cognitivism of the naturalist rests 
on a fallacious assumption, the emotivist finds invalid the cog- 
nitivist claims of naturalist and intuitionist alike. The emo- 
tivist agrees with the intuitionist, accordingly, that moral valua- 
tion is not properly speaking a matter of logic; but he finds 
that this follows, not from the intuitive character of moral 
apprehension, but from the nonveridical character of moral 
statements. 

It is not to be assumed that the emotivist reaches his non- 
cognitivist conclusion exclusively as a consequence of his critical 
analysis of naturalist and intuitionist theories. It is the basic 
assumption of the emotivist that the primary question in ethical 
inquiry is the analysis of what we mean by the ethical terms we 
employ. His noncognitivist conclusion is primarily the conse- 
quence of such an analysis. The question whether his non- 
cognitivist thesis is sound turns, therefore, on the question 
whether his analysis of the meanings of ethical terms is a correct 
one. This question is crucial for emotivist theory ; and it is at 
least an open one. What is not open to question, however, is 
that the question of the meanings of ethical terms is logically 
prior to the question of the logic of moral statements. The 
question whether moral statements have a logic and, if so, what 
that logic is, turns on the question what we mean by such 
statements. Regardless, therefore, of whether the emotivist is 
sound in holding moral statements to be nonveridical, he is 
entirely sound in holding the analysis of moral concepts to be 
the primary concern of ethical inquiry. 

Or so it would appear. The soundness of this contention, 
however, obvious as it may seem, is challenged by the analyst. 
For the analyst contends that the traditional approach to ethical 
problems—the approach, that is, by way of an analysis of moral 
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concepts—has failed to solve those problems; and that it re- 
presents therefore an inadequate methodological procedure. The 
analyst proposes, accordingly, to abandon the traditional ap- 
proach and to adopt in its stead a new approach ; an approach, 
not by way of an analysis of moral concepts, but by way of an 
analysis of moral reasoning. 

Now quite apart from “the question whether the analyst is 
sound in concluding that the analysis of moral concepts is an 
inadequate methodological procedure, and from the further 
question whether he is sound in assuming that the analysis of 
moral reasoning can be carried out independently of the question 
of the meanings of ethical terms, it is evident that the analysis 
of moral reasoning should serve to explicate the logic of moral 
valuation. The analyst does not provide an adequate account 
of this logic. But it is not due to any inherent defect in his 
proposed procedure. It is to some extent due, undoubtedly, to 
his assumption that the analysis of moral reasoning can be 
carried out independently of the question of the meanings of 
ethical terms. But it is in part due to the fact that the analyst 
has concerned himself primarily, not with the reasoning by which 
we resolve or attempt to resolve concrete moral issues, but with 
the reasons we advance in the justification of the moral decisions 
we make. Theoretically it should make no difference whether 
one concerns oneself with the former or the latter. Nevertheless, 
the fact that the analyst has concerned himself primarily with 
the latter has tended to cause him to concentrate on the question 
what moral reasons or what kinds of moral reasons we accept 
as valid and to mistake this question for the more fundamental 
question what constitutes the validity of those reasons. It is 
not that analysts fail to recognize that the basic question to be 
resolved in the analysis of moral reasons is the question what 
constitutes the validity of a valid moral reason. Analysts 
generally agree that this question is basic. Where analysts 
fail to agree is in the answers they give to the question they 
raise ; albeit their failure to agree is in part due to their tendency 
to confuse this question with a quite different one. 

It is beyond the scope of this inquiry to examine the various 
answers which analysts have given to the question what con- 
stitutes the validity of a valid moral reason. There is one type 
of answer they have given to this question, however, that is of 
such significance for the problem of the logic of moral valuation 
as to warrant comment. The type of answer I have in mind is 
the contention that the giving of a moral reason consists in the 
appeal to a general moral rule or principle ; and that the validity 
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of a moral reason consists directly, therefore, in the relevance of 
the moral principle appealed to in any particular instance, and 
indirectly in the soundness of the moral principle to which the 
appeal is made. 

Now, leaving aside the question of the noetic status of moral 
principles, there is an insurmountable difficulty inherent in the 
assumption that one can reason from general moral principles 
to what is morally so in a particular situation. This becomes 
evident upon consideration of situations where two or more 
relevant general moral principles would severally entail contra- 
dictory moral conclusions. For if there are exceptions to the 
applicability of all general moral principles—if, that is, any such 
principle may at once be relevant and yet inapplicable in a given 
situation—then in no situation can a moral conclusion be said to 
follow from the fact that a given general moral principle is 
relevant. To contend, therefore, that the giving of a moral 
reason consists in an appeal to a general moral principle is not 
merely to advance a thesis from which it follows that moral 
reasoning is not logically conclusive reasoning, a consequence 
which alone is not incompatible with the cognitivist assumption 
upon which the contention is premised ; it is to advance a thesis 
from which it follows that no moral conclusion can be said to be 
logically warranted, a consequence which is incompatible with 
this assumption. 

Nevertheless, to argue that such a contention is therefore in 
error is to make this same cognitivist assumption. The assump- 
tion may be sound. But the proper court of appeal in ethical 
inquiry is not to a priori assumptions. It is to moral valuation 
itself. The question to be raised with respect to the theory 
under consideration is whether in the justification of moral 
decisions we in fact do appeal, as the theory maintains, to general 
moral principles; and analysis discloses that, prima facie at 
least, we ordinarily do not ; that, on the contrary, the appeal we 
ordinarily make is to facts. There are times, it is true, when we 
do appeal to general moral principles. But an examination of 
those instances in which we do indicates that we do this primarily 
where children are involved—where, that is, the morally im- 
mature are involved ; and that we infrequently, if ever, do this 
where adults are involved. I can conceive of myself appealing 
to the principle ‘ Promises should be kept’, for example, in 
justifying a moral decision to a child. But, although I can 
conceive of myself justifying a moral decision to an adult by 
pointing among other things to the fact that a promise had been 
made, I cannot conceive of myself pointing to the moral principle 
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of promise keeping ; and my inability thus to conceive of myself 
is not merely due to an assumption that an adult would be aware 
of the soundness of the general moral principle involved. For I 
take it for granted that an adult recognizes that the question 
whether it is morally incumbent upon one to keep a promise in 
any particular instance depends not only on the fact that he 
has made a promise but on other facts in the situation as well. 

It is not to be denied—if, that is, exception is made of cases in 
which the morally immature are involved—that in justifying the 
moral decisions we make we almost invariably appeal to facts, 
not to general moral principles. It may be argued that this 
appeal to facts is but an elliptical way of appealing to general 
moral principles. But so to argue would be just to point up the 
crucial issue from the point of view of the analyst’s approach. 
For if we commonly appeal to facts in the justification of moral 
decisions, then the question at issue is the question what function 
this appeal to facts has. The analysis of moral reasoning con- 
stitutes a promising approach to this question and to the problem 
of the logic of moral valuation generally. It constitutes, indeed, 
the definitive approach. What is more, if one is to approach 
the analysis of moral reasoning by way of an analysis of the 
manner in which we justify moral decisions, the primary question 
is the question what constitutes the validity of a valid moral 
reason. Inasmuch, however, as such an analysis discloses that 
we ordinarily justify a moral decision by an appeal to facts, this 
question obviously resolves itself into that of the function which 
the appeal to facts has in the process of moral valuation. 

The definitive approach to the problem of the logic of moral 
valuation is that by way of the analysis of moral reasoning ; 
and the crucial issue in the resolution of this problem, that of the 
function which the appeal to facts has in the process of such 
reasoning. But one may approach the analysis of moral reason- 
ing either by considering how we justify the moral decisions we 
make or by considering how we arrive or attempt to arrive at 
moral decisions in difficult cases; and there is good reason to 
suppose that the latter approach will be more effective than the 
former. There is good reason to suppose, that is, that the 
question what function in the process of moral valuation the 
appeal to facts has can most effectively be resolved by considering 
situations involving genuine moral perplexity or indecision. In 
turning to the question of the logic of moral valuation, accord- 
ingly, I shall proceed by way of an analysis of the thinking we 
do in such situations. 
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The analysis of perplexing moral situations discloses that the 
characteristic questions arising in such situations are questions 
about facts. It also discloses that three essentially different 
questions about facts arise. Ordinarily one becomes aware that 
he is facing a moral situation when he recognizes that some fact 
or set of facts is morally significant ; and the question immedi- 
ately arising is the question whether there are morally significant 
facts in the situation other than those already recognized. The 
question about facts which first arises in moral valuative situa- 
tions, in other words, is the question ‘ What are the relevant 
facts, 2.e. the morally significant facts, in this situation?’ ; and 
in some instances the perplexity of a moral situation has its 
source in the difficulty of answering this question. Not only, 
however, is this not the only question about facts which arises in 
perplexing moral situations, but it often is not the question which 
is the source of difficulty. The analysis of concrete moral 
situations makes it evident that the significance of each fact in 
such a situation is dependent on what the other facts in the 
situation are; and that the significance of the facts as a whole 
is assessable only by weighing those facts in their relationships 
to one another. Thus it frequently happens—seemingly para- 
doxically-_that one may recognize what facts are morally sig- 
nificant in a situation and yet not be clear what the significance 
of those facts is. In many instances of moral perplexity, accord- 
ingly, the question which is the source of difficulty is not the 
question ‘ What are relevant facts in this situation ?’ but the 
question, rather, ‘ What is the significance of the relevant facts 
in this situation ?’ But even this does not exhaust the possible 
sources of moral perplexity. There is still another question about 
facts which arises in perplexing moral situations and one which 
at times is the sole or primary source of difficulty. To raise the 
question of relevant facts is to assume that all that is necessary 
is to turn one’s attention to those facts ; and to raise the question 
of their significance is to assume that what are taken to be facts 
are in reality what they are taken to be. But it not infrequently 
happens that the question which is the primary or even sole 
source of difficulty is the question ‘ Are what appear to be the 
facts in this situation in reality what they appear to be ?’ ! 

1 It frequently happens that one may be aware that a question of fact 
which he recognizes as being relevant in a moral valuative situation is one 
the answer to which he simply does not know. In such a case the question 
which more precisely arises is not the question ‘Is what appears to be 
fact here in reality fact ?’ but the question, simply, ‘ What is fact here ?’ 
Since, however, this further distinction with respect to the questions 
arising in moral valuative situations is not material to my argument, I 
have, for purposes of simplicity, omitted it from my analysis. 
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There are, then, three essentially different questions about 
facts arising in perplexing moral situations, any one of which 
may be the sole or primary source of the perplexity: The 
question ‘ What are the relevant facts in this situation ?’; the 
question ‘ What is the significance of these facts?’; and the 
question ‘ Are the facts in this situation what they appear to 
be?’ The possibility of resolving any moral valuative situation 
turns, accordingly, upon the possibility of answering all three of 
these questions. It is important to observe, however, that while 
this is so, the relationship of the first two of these questions to 
the process of moral valuation is sharply to be contrasted with 
that of the last. For the first two of these questions are essenti- 
ally ethical questions, while the last is not. It is true that a 
correct moral judgment in any situation is dependent upon a 
correct assessment of fact in that situation in that it is dependent 
upon whether what are taken to be the facts in the situation are 
in reality what they are taken to be. Nevertheless, the question 
what the facts are in a moral valuative situation is a question 
which, taken by itself, is obviously not an ethical question at all 
but wholly and exclusively a factual one. To put the same point 
in another way, while a moral valuative situation in which this is 
the sole difficult question which arises may elliptically be spoken 
of as a perplexing moral situation, it is, strictly speaking, per- 
plexing only in a factual sense. Quite the contrary is the case, 
however, with respect to those moral valuative situations in 
which either of the first two questions about facts is a source of 
difficulty. The question ‘ What are the relevant facts in this 
situation ¢’ while a question about facts, is not a question of 
fact. It is essentially an ethical question. The possibility of 
answering this question presupposes an answer to the further 
and obviously ethical question, ‘ What is the criterion of the 
relevance of facts in a moral valuative situation ?’ Indeed, this 
latter question is not only obviously an ethical and not a factual 
question ; it is obviously a question which is logically prior to 
any question of fact. The same holds true with respect to the 
question of the significance of facts. For the possibility of 
answering this question presupposes an answer to the question 
‘ What is the criterion of the significance of facts in a moral 
valuative situation ?’, a question which again is obviously not 
only ethical in character but logically prior to questions of fact. 

Now it is evident that the explication of the logic of moral 
valuation lies in the analysis of the relationship of these three 
questions about facts to the process of moral valuation ; and 
that the crucial question to be resolved in the tracing out of this 
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explication is that of the criterion of the relevance and significance 
of facts in moral valuative situations. However, the logic of 
moral valuation is not in this respect unique. For not only does 
the possibility of resolving descriptive valuative situations pre- 
suppose the possibility of answering these same three questions 
about facts; but the same relationship of these three questions 
to the valuative process obtains. The possibility, for example, 
of resolving the question whether a given community is demo- 
cratic presupposes the possibility of answering the question what 
the relevant facts are and what the significance of those facts is. 
Functioning in a descriptive valuative situation, in other words, 
is a criterion of the relevance and significance of facts; and in 
such a valuative situation, at least, it is not difficult to discern 
what it is that so functions. To see that a fact is relevant to the 
question whether a community is democratic—to see, that is, 
that it is a significant fact—is to see that it is such that, taken 
by itself, it would have as its consequence the tendency to 
promote or to preclude the effective participation of the people in 
their government ; and to see what is the significance of the 
relevant facts as a whole is to see, upon consideration of their 
relationships to one another, what consequence they will have as 
a whole for such participation. In short, that which functions 
as a criterion both of the relevance and of the significance of 
facts in a descriptive valuative situation is the meaning of the 
predicate term in the question being raised. 

It is the functioning of this criterion in a descriptive valua- 
tive situation which constitutes the possibility of resolving the 
question what facts are relevant and what the significance of 
those facts is. Yet the soundness of the conclusion reached in 
such a situation turns on the further question whether what are 
taken to be the facts are in reality what they are taken to be ; 
and the relationship of this question to the process of descriptive 
valuation is wholly different from that of the questions of the 
relevance and significance of facts. To begin with, a question of 
fact in a descriptive valuative situation is logically independent 
of the question at issue. It is a question, that is, which can be 
investigated quite independently of its relevance to or significance 
for any further question. What is of even greater significance 
for the logic of such a situation, however, is that no fact entails 
its relevance to or significance for any further question. The 
fact, for example, that a given community enjoys a free press 
entails neither ‘ This fact is relevant to the question of democracy’ 
nor ‘ This fact tends to promote democracy.’ A descriptive con- 
clusion, in other words, is not logically deducible from any fact 
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or any set of facts. To see what the facts are in a descriptive 
valuative situation, it is true, is to see what conclusion can be 
drawn in the situation. To see what the facts are about a given 
community, for example, is to see that it can validly be inferred 
that the people either do or do not effectively participate in 
government. Nevertheless, the facts in such a situation do not 
entail ‘ This community is (or is not) democratic ’ ; and that they 
do not is evident in the fact that no fact or set of facts about a 
community entails ‘ By “ democratic ’”’ we mean effective participa- 
tion by a people in their government’. To see what the facts are 
about a community is to see that the people do or do not effec- 
tively participate in government. But to see this is simply to 
see that the facts do or do not satisfy that condition which 
constitutes what we mean by ‘democratic’. It is not to see 
what this condition is. This condition is what constitutes our 
notion of democracy ; and, so far as the process is concerned by 
which we determine whether a community is or is not democratic, 
the notion of democracy is completely a priori. So it is with 
respect to descriptive valuative situations generally. The logic 
of such a valuative situation is properly to be described, there- 
fore, not as a deduction from factual premises, but as the seeing 
whether the facts in a situation satisfy a certain condition or set 
of conditions; viz. that condition or set of conditions which 
constitutes what we mean by whatever predicate term is in- 
volved in the question being raised. The logic of such a valuative 
situation is not properly to be described as deductive. Nor is it 
properly to be described as inductive. It is properly to be 
described as inductive-deductive. Descriptive valuation, in 
short, is a process involving at once an a posteriori and an a priori 
element, the a posterior: element consisting in discoverable facts, 
the a priort element, in whatever concept or concepts are in- 
volved in the valuative situation. 

But if this is so, then it is of crucial significance for the logic of 
moral valuation. For if the same questions about facts that 
arise in descriptive valuative situations arise also in moral valua- 
tive situations ; and if the relationship of these questions to the 
valuative process in these two kinds of situations is the same ; 
then the logic of moral valuation is in principle the same as that 
of descriptive valuation. It has been observed that the giving 
of a reason in justification of a moral decision consists ordinarily 
in pointing to some fact. But if the supposition just made is 
sound, the validity of such a reason consists, not in the relevance 
of some moral rule to the fact cited, but in the relevance of the 
fact cited to the moral question which is involved in the moral 
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decision made. The question whether a moral reason is a valid 
one consists in the question simply whether a fact pointed to is 
significant for the moral question at issue; and the question 
whether a fact is significant for the moral question at issue is the 
question simply whether that fact tends to promote or preclude 
the satisfying of that condition which constitutes what we mean 
by the ethical term involved in that question. Since, however, 
there invariably is more than one relevant fact in a moral valua- 
tive situation, no single such reason can be a sufficient reason. 
Before one can determine what moral conclusion is to be drawn 
in any such situation he must weigh all the relevant facts in their 
relationships to one another in order to determine what signifi- 
cance those facts have as a whole—in order, that is, to determine 
whether the relevant facts as a whole do or do not satisfy that 
condition which constitutes what we mean by the ethical term 
involved in the question at issue. In short, if the logic of moral 
valuation is in principle the same as that of descriptive valuation, 
then the meaning of a moral term is analysable into a condition 
to be met ; and it is this condition which constitutes the criterion 
of validity, not only of moral reasons, but of moral conclusions 
as well. 

To suppose that the logic of moral valuation is in principle 
the same as that of descriptive valuation is to assume that a 
moral term, like a descriptive term, is analysable into a condition 
to be met. But to make this assumption—particularly in view 
of the difference of opinion as to the analysability of moral 
concepts—is to make an assumption which, if evidence is not 
available in its support, can hardly be of value in furthering the 
ends of ethical inquiry. It might well seem, furthermore, even 
supposing such evidence to be available, that it could be adduced 
only by way of the actual carrying out of the analysis of moral 
concepts; and even to attempt to do this would be to embark 
on a major treatise in ethics. However, not only is evidence 
not lacking in support of this assumption but that evidence is avail- 
able quite independently of the actual analysis of moral concepts. 


IV 


The evidence to which I am referring is implicit in the fore- 
going analysis and comparison of moral and descriptive valuative 
situations. It is necessary, therefore, only to make that evidence 
explicit. This can most effectively be done by the posing and 
consideration of two questions: The question, first, ‘Does the 
conception of the logic of moral valuation involved in the assump- 
tion that a moral concept is analysable into a condition to be 
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met adequately take into account, (1) the consideration that 
moral conclusions are not deducible from factual premises ; 
and (2) the consideration that moral conclusions are in some sig- 
nificant sense conclusions from facts?’ And the question, 
secondly, ‘ What is necessarily presupposed by the possibility of 
recognizing the relevance and significance of facts in a moral 
valuative situation ? ’ | 

The answer to be given to the first of these questions is an 
obvious one. If a moral concept is analysable into a condition 
to be met, then to see that something is morally so in a given 
situation is to see that the facts in that situation are such that 
they do or do not satisfy some specifiable condition. To see, for 
example, that one has a moral obligation in a given situation is 
to see that the facts in the situation are such that they satisfy 
that condition which constitutes what we mean by such terms as 
‘duty ’, ‘ought’ and ‘ moral obligation’. It follows on this 
supposition, accordingly, that a moral conclusion is in a signifi- 
cant sense a conclusion from facts. Yet essential to moral 
valuation on such a supposition is an element which is not 
inferable from any fact or set of facts but is wholly a priori in 
the situation—an element the essential function of which, 
indeed, is to define that condition which facts are to satisfy— 
viz. the moral concept involved in the valuative process. It 
follows that moral valuation, just as-descriptive valuation, is 
neither merely deductive nor merely inductive ; that, rather, it is 
inductive-deductive in character, a process the a posteriori 
element of which consists in discoverable facts and the a priori 
element in the moral concept involved in the process. 

The assumption that a moral concept is analysable into a 
condition to be met is an assumption, then, which adequately 
takes into account both the consideration that moral conclusions 
are not deducible from factual premises and the consideration 
that they are in some significant sense conclusions from facts. 
It does not necessarily follow from this, it is true, that moral 
concepts are thus analysable. For while the assumption that 
moral concepts are thus analysable is possible in the sense that 
it is logically compatible with both these considerations, it does 
not follow from this that this is the only assumption which will 
adequately take these considerations into account. Neverthe- 
less, the fact that this assumption is logically compatible with 
these considerations weighs heavily in its support; and a con- 
sideration of what is necessarily presupposed by the possibility 
of recognizing the relevance and significance of facts in moral 
valuative situations indicates that the assumption is a sound one. 
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An analysis of the process of moral valuation in its concrete 
exemplification discloses that that process involves the recogni- 
tion of the relevance and significance of facts; that is, that the 
process by which we resolve a moral question involves seeing 
what facts have significance for the resolution of that question 
and what significance those facts have. But to see that a fact 
has significance for the resolution of a moral question is to see 
that the fact is of a character such that it will affect the conclusion 
to be drawn; and this is possible, obviously, only in so far as 
we can in some way relate that fact to what we mean by the 
moral question we are raising. Furthermore, to see what 
significance the facts in any moral valuative situation have is to 
see that the facts in the situation are such that a certain con- 
clusion is to be drawn in the situation ; and this obviously is 
also possible only in so far as we can in some way relate those 
facts to what we mean by the question we are raising. In short, 
the possibility of recognizing both the relevance and significance 
of facts in a moral valuative situation presupposes the relatability 
of facts to what we mean by the ethical terms we employ. But 
facts are relatable to what we mean by ethical terms only if 
what we mean by such terms is in some sense translatable in 
terms of facts; only if, that is, moral concepts are analysable 
and in some sense factually analysable. Now a moral concept 
is not analysable ihn a way which would entail that moral con- 
clusions are deducible from factual premises ; 7.e. it is not factu- 
ally analysable in this sense. But it is possible, as we have just 
seen, that a moral concept is factually analysable in the sense 
that it is analysable into a condition or set of conditions which 
facts are to satisfy. It is alone on the assumption that moral 
concepts are thus analysable, therefore, that the possibility of 
recognizing the relevance and significance of facts is adequately 
to be accounted for. It is alone on this assumption, in other 
words, that the appeal to facts in the process of moral reasoning 
is adequately to be explicated.! 


1 The analysis of the logic of moral valuation here presented has been 
influenced in no small degree by the analysis of S. Hampshire in his article 
“Fallacies in Moral Philosophy” in a recent issue of Minp lviii (N.S. 
1949, pp. 466-482). It is Hampshire’s finding that the analysis of moral 
reasoning discloses the apprehension of fact to have a logically significant 
function in the process of moral valuation. This finding, it seems to me, 
is not only sound but fundamentally significant. Hampshire fails, how- 
ever, to develop fully the logical consequences of his own analysis. ‘‘'To 
direct attention to further known facts as relevant to a judgment”, 
Hampshire observes, ‘“‘ is perhaps the most important effect and function 
of moral arguments or moral deliberation . . .” (p. 476). Having made 
this observation, however, he fails to raise the obvious question, so far as 
I can find, of the criterion of the relevance of facts to such a judgment. 
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V 


There are certain consequences of the foregoing analysis of 
moral valuation which are particularly to be noted if its full 
import is to be made clear ; and if certain objections based on a 
misunderstanding of it are to be avoided. To begin with, it 
follows from the assumption that a moral concept is analysable 
into a ‘ condition to be met ’ that this formula contains an ethical 
norm. While, however, the ‘ to be met’ of the formula obviously 
represents a norm, the norm thus represented is logical. To 
assume that a moral concept is analysable into a condition to be 
met is to assume that the meaning of an ethical term is pre- 
scriptive of that condition which must be satisfied if the term is 
properly to be predicated of a given subject. Just as the concept 
of democracy is analysable into ‘a community where the people 
effectively participate in government’, ‘the people effectively 
participate in government’ representing the condition which 
must be satisfied if the term ‘democratic’ is properly to be 
predicated of a given community ; so the concept of duty, for 
example, is analysable into ‘ an action where P ’, ‘ P’ represent- 
ing the condition which must be satisfied if the term ‘ dutiful’ 
or ‘ morally obligatory ’ is properly to be predicated of a given 
action.1 But the question whether this term is properly to be 
predicated of a given action depends not only on the question 
whether this condition is satisfied but on the question what this 
condition is. It is the ‘condition’ of the formula, in other 
words, which represents the ethical norm. To assume that a 
moral concept is analysable into a condition to be met is not 
only to assume that the meaning of an ethical term is prescriptive 
of that condition ; it is also to assume that the meaning of ihe 
term is translatable into a specification of that condition ; that 
is, that it is translatable into an ethical norm. Just as the con- 
dition ‘the people effectively participate in government’ con- 
stitutes the norm in terms of which it is determined whether 
a community is democratic; so the condition ‘ P’ constitutes 
the norm in terms of which it is determined whether an action 
is dutiful or morally obligatory. 

Secondly, every moral statement is equivalent, on this analysis, 
to a factual statement. From the consideration that moral 

1 A part of the condition necessary for moral obligation to arise is that 
a certain relationship of the agent to a moral situation obtains. The 
formula more precisely should read ‘an action for A where P’, ‘A’ 
standing for the agent. For purposes of simplicity I have omitted this 
element from my formula, 
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valuation presupposes the possibility of making morally signifi- 
cant discriminations between events, it follows that a moral 
conclusion is not deducible from factual premises. It follows, 
that is, that a moral conclusion is not deducible from non-moral 
premises and that a moral statement is not equatable therefore 
with any non-moral statement. Nevertheless, every moral 
statement is, on the foregoing analysis, equivalent to a specifiable 
factual statement ; viz. a statement to the effect that the facts 
in a particular situation do or do not satisfy a certain condition. 
Just as the statement ‘ This community is democratic ’ is equiva- 
lent to the statement ‘ This community is one where the people 
effectively participate in government’, so the statement ‘ This 
(action) is morally obligatory’ is equivalent to a statement of 
the form ‘ This action is one where P’. But the factual state- 
ment to which any given moral statement is equivalent is not 
merely a factual statement. It is also, by virtue of this equiva- 
lence, a moral statement. The fact asserted in such a statement 
might not appropriately be called a ‘ value-fact’. But such a 
statement represents a moral conclusion reached, not a premise 
from which a moral conclusion is deducible. It is true that once 
one sees, for example, that an action is one ‘ where P’, he can 
‘deduce ’ that the action is morally obligatory. This aspect of 
the process, indeed, is a matter of mere subsumption. But just 
as the cognitively significant part of the process which issues in 
the conclusion that a country is democratic is that of seeing that 
the facts are such as to indicate that the people of the com- 
munity effectively participate in government, so the cognitively 
significant part of the process which issues in the conclusion that 
an action is morally obligatory is that of seeing that the facts 
are such as to indicate that the action is one ‘where P’. This 
seeing is inductive-deductive or synthetic in character. At the 
same time it is moral in character. The statement of what is 
thus seen, accordingly, may be either factual or moral in form. 
If factual in form, it is at once factual and moral in substance. 
If moral in form, it has a factual equivalent. 

From this, a further consequence obviously follows. For if 
every moral statement is equivalent to a specifiable factual 
statement, then moral statements are verifiable in a manner 
analogous to that in which descriptive statements are. The 
justification of a descriptive statement consists in pointing to 
certain facts about that with respect to which the descriptive 
statement is made. Similarly, the justification of a moral 
statement consists in pointing to certain facts in the situation 
with respect to which the moral statement is made. In either 
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case the pointing to facts amounts to an implicit demonstration 
that the facts pointed to do or do not satisfy a certain condition. 
Just, for example, as the pointing to such facts as a free press 
and universal suffrage in support of the statement that a certain 
community is democratic is an implicit demonstration that the 
people of that community effectively participate in government ; 
so the pointing to facts in support of the statement that a certain 
action is morally obligatory is an implicit demonstration that 
the facts cited satisfy that condition which constitutes what we 
mean by ‘morally obligatory’. The verification of a moral 
statement consists, in other words, as does the verification of a 
descriptive statement, in citing those facts which constitute 
evidence that what is being asserted is so. While, however, 
there is therefore a sense in which facts can constitute evidence 
in support of the moral conclusion reached with respect to any 
given situation, there is also a sense in which they cannot. 
Facts can constitute evidence in support of such a conclusion in 
the sense that they can serve to indicate that the condition 
which constitutes what we mean by a moral term is or is not 
satisfied. They cannot constitute evidence in the sense that 
they can function as premises from which a moral conclusion is 
deducible. The validity of a moral conclusion with respect to 
any situation consists in the fulfilment (or failure of fulfilment in 
case of a negative conclusion) by the facts in that situation of 
that condition which the conclusion drawn implies that they do 
fulfil. It does not consist in the logical deducibility of that 
conclusion from any set of premises, factual or otherwise. 

It follows from the analysis here made that moral statements 
are verifiable in a manner analogous to that in which descriptive 
statements are. It follows, in direct contradiction to emotivist 
theory, in other words, that moral statements are veridical and 
that moral valuation is in a significant sense cognitive in char- 
acter. Yet there is a respect in which the conclusions here 
reached are in complete accord with emotivist theory. Further- 
more, the difference just noted is not a primary one but one which 
_ has its source in a logically more basic difference. It is a funda- 
mental assumption of the emotivist that the primary question 
in ethical inquiry is that of the meaning of ethical terms; and 
with this assumption the conclusions here reached are wholly in 
accord. It is the contention of the emotivist, however, that 
ethical terms do not have descriptive meaning and that moral 
statements are therefore not veridical; while, if the meaning 
of a moral concept is analysable into a condition which facts are 
to satisfy, then ethical terms have descriptive meaning and 
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moral statements are veridical. The primary difference between 
emotivist theory and the conclusions here reached, in other 
words, is a difference with respect to the meanings of ethical 
terms ; and in this connection a further consequence of the 
analysis here made is of fundamental significance. For, if this 
analysis is sound, the pointing to facts in moral valuative situa- 
tions serves not only to justify moral statements made but to 
explicate what we mean by such statements. The process of 
determining what conclusion is to be drawn in a moral valuative 
situation consists in determining whether the facts in the situa- 
tion satisfy that condition which constitutes what we mean by 
the ethical term involved in the question being raised. It 
follows, accordingly, that while the calling of attention to facts 
in connection with a moral conclusion serves directly as a justi- 
fication of that conclusion, it at the same time serves indirectly 
as an explication of what we mean by the ethical term employed 
in expressing that conclusion. 

Finally, as has just been indicated, it is a fundamental corol- 
lary of the conclusions here reached with respect to the logic of 
moral valuation that the most basic problem in ethics is that of 
the analysis of moral concepts. It is evident, quite apart from 
the issue as to whether moral concepts are analysable, that the 
possibility of answering a moral question presupposes an answer 
to the question what we mean by the question raised. It follows, 
accordingly, on the supposition that a moral concept is analys- 
able into a condition to be met, that the possibility of answering 
a moral question presupposes an answer to the question what 
that condition is; and that this question is logically primary, 
therefore, for ethical inquiry. It also follows that this question 
is logically primary for moral deliberation. It does not follow, 
however, that before we can effectively resolve a moral question 
we must stop to analyse what we mean by the question we are 
raising. Neither does it follow that when we raise such a 
question we have a precisely formulated analysis before our 
mind ; nor even that we could forthwith produce such an analysis 
if it were requested of us. Concepts need not be clear and precise 
to function in a cognitive process. Moreover, a moral question 
could hardly arise were it not meaningful at its inception. To 
recognize that a moral question could not arise were it not 
meaningful, indeed, is just to recognize that analysis is not 
necessary in a concrete situation by reason of the fact that to 
some degree of understanding at least we already know what 
we mean by the question we are raising. Furthermore, just as 
the giving of reasons in justification of a moral decision is at once 
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not only justificatory but explicatory, so moral thinking is at 
once not only a process in which moral concepts function but a 
process in which those concepts evolve and increase in clarity 
and precision. An analogous situation must obtain for ethical 
inquiry. The moral philosopher must depend for his answer to 
the question of the meaning of ethical terms on an analysis of 
moral reasoning in its concrete exemplification. By the very 
nature of the case, therefore, his answer to this question can 
never be complete and final. It can only be a more or less 
accurate analysis of moral thinking at a given stage of its de- 
velopment. 


VI 


It is a fundamental thesis of Moore in Principia Ethica that 
philosophers have been confused about the questions which it is 
the task of ethics to answer. It is Moore’s contention that 
philosophers have confused, among others, the question ‘ What 
does “ good ”’ mean ? ’ with the question ‘ What things are good?’; 
and that the confounding of these two questions has been 
the source of the failure to appreciate the fact that the former of 
these questions is logically prior to the latter. It is Moore’s 
further thesis that the failure to appreciate the full significance 
of this fact is the ultimate source of that error which he finds 
has characterized ethical inquiry. Implicit in Moore’s theory, 
in other words, is the thesis that philosophers have failed to 
appreciate the fact that the question of the meanings of ethical 
terms is logically prior to the moral questions which involve 
those terms; and that this has been the ultimate cause of the 
failure in general effectively to pursue ethical inquiry. This 
thesis, despite the unquestionable importance of his exposition 
of the naturalistic fallacy, represents Moore’s most significant 
contribution to ethical inquiry. If, however, the foregoing 
analysis is sound, the failure to appreciate the logical priority of 
the question of meaning is the ultimate source of an inadequacy 
which characterizes, not only naturalist theories, but intuitionist 
theories as well. For if that analysis is sound, naturalist and 
intuitionist theories alike fail to provide an adequate resolution 
of the problem of the logic of moral valuation, their failure to 
do so having its common ultimate source in the failure to appre- 
ciate the a priori character of moral concepts and of the function 
which those concepts have in the process of moral valuation. 
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IV.—COMMENDING AND CHOOSING 
By CHRISTOPHER JOHNSON 


Mr. Hare’s analysis of the language of morals illuminates the 
logical behaviour of ‘ ought ’, but obscures the logical behaviour 
of ‘good’. A disastrous desire for uniformity has led him to 
think that ‘ good’ behaves much more like ‘ ought’ than it in 
fact does. In order to prove this, I shall quote passages from 
The Language of Morals so-as to summarize the main argument 
which Hare uses to demonstrate the imperative character of 
evaluative discourse, and, more specifically, of ‘good’ used 
evaluatively. I shall number Hare’s basic theses, so as to refer 
to them in what follows. 


(1) “ Value-terms have a special function in language, that of 
commending ”’ (p. 91). 

(2) ““ When we commend or condemn anything, it is always in 
order, at least indirectly, to guide choices” (p. 127). 

(3) From (1) and (2) it follows that ‘‘ Value-judgments are all 
ultimately related to choices’ (p. 127). This is made more 
definite: “To say that moral judgments guide actions, and 
to say that they entail imperatives, comes to much the same 
thing ” (p. 172). 


I shall first roughly outline my counter-claims, and then go 
on to discuss each of Hare’s three theses in detail. 

Both (1) and (3) have some limited validity. (1) is a valid 
but incomplete definition, not of ‘ value-terms’ in general, but 
of ‘ good’ and other similar words ; it is obviously not valid for 
‘ought’. (3) is a valid definition, not of all ‘ value-judgments ’, 
but at least of those in which ‘ ought’ occurs; it is, less ob- 
viously (and this will be one of my principal claims) not valid 
for ‘good’. I shall concede to Hare without further discussion 
that (3) is valid for ‘ought’; any genuinely evaluative use of 
‘ought ’ guides choices, entails an imperative, and is an answer 
to the question “‘ What shall I do?” So far, then, it seems that 
Hare has two half-truths on his hands. What he does is to link 
up (1) and (3) by (2) so as to turn (3) into a whole truth, valid 
for both ‘ ought’ and ‘ good’. The absurdity of also trying to 
turn (1) into a whole truth, valid for both ‘ good’ and ‘ ought’, 
is immediately apparent. Hare is maintaining that ‘good’ has 
just as much imperative force as ‘ ought’ because the purpose 
of commendation is to guide choices. This thesis (2) is not, as 
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Hare implies, a valid definition of ‘ commend ’, but an empiric- 
ally false statement about what happens when we commend. 
If it can be shown that (2) is false, then (3) will be invalid as 
applied to ‘ good ’, and Hare’s link between the logic of ‘ good ’ 
and the logic of ‘ ought’ will be severed. 

Thesis (1): “ Value-terms have a special function in language, 
that of commending.” Presumably, also, they have the function 
of condemning; but condemnation is so exactly opposed to 
commendation as not to require separate discussion. Remarks 
about the one may be taken to apply, with suitable alterations 
of detail, to the other. 

I shall take ‘ value-terms ’ to refer only to ‘ good’ and similar 
words, and ‘ value-judgment ’ and ‘ evaluative ’ to refer only to 
language in which ‘ good ’ and similar words occur. I shall allow 
Hare to call ‘ought’ a value-term, and discourse in which 
‘ought’ occurs evaluative, with only a brief reminder that this 
can be seriously misleading. For we call the most common 
occurrences of ‘good’ evaluative because we use the word to 
evaluate things and people, to say what their value is. ‘Ought’ 
cannot be used to evaluate in this way, but Hare still gives it 
the label ‘ evaluative ’ because of its similarities to ‘good’. As 
we come to realize that these similarities are less than Hare 
supposes, so we should become more sceptical about calling 
‘ought’ a value-term. Let us not be deluded by the give-and- 
take which occurs in The Language of Morals. ‘Good’ takes 
from ‘ ought’ its function of guiding choices, and gives in return 
its own title ‘evaluative’. The extension of nomenclature can 
be allowed to pass, but not the extension of function. 

‘ Value-judgment ’ is as closely and as vacuously linked to the 
opposites ‘ commendation ’ and ‘ condemnation ’ as ‘ proposition ’ 
is linked to ‘true’ and ‘false’. A _value-judgment just is an 
utterance which commends or condemns ; commendation is, as 
it were, a plus value, condemnation a minus value, of the value- 
judgment.!. This requires considerable modification. For the 
logic of propositions, in so far as it reflects our ordinary usage, is 
mainly two-valued, with but an occasional hint of the many- 
valued logic whose full exposition demands an artificial language ; 
but value-judgments may have more than two values, as few 
philosophers have noticed. To redress the balance, I shall show 
how the logic of value-judgments is many-valued. 

It is as though we had substituted a scale of values for a pair 
of opposites. The early Greek thinkers thought in terms of 








1 Cf. Wittgenstein, Philosophical Investigations, Section 136. 
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opposites, and it was a notable advance in concept formation 
when a determinable scale with many determinate values was 
substituted for a pair of indeterminate opposites. The scientist 
would not get very far in his treatment of heat if his only con- 
ceptual apparatus was the pair of contraries ‘ hot’ and ‘ cold’, 
and the man who prides himself on his critical faculty has weaned 
himself from the cramping antithesis of ‘good’ and ‘bad’. 
‘Value ’, like ‘ weight ’, ‘ age’, ‘ heat’ and ‘ length ’, sometimes 
signifies one of a pair of opposites, and is sometimes a determin- 
able covering the whole range in which the opposites ‘ valuable ’ 
and ‘ worthless’ lie. To value something in the first sense is to 
think it worth a lot, but to value it in the second sense is to 
say what it is worth, whether a little or a lot. There was once a 
similar ambiguity in the meaning of the word ‘praise’, but 
‘appraise’ was later substituted for ‘praise’ in its second, 
determinable role. Now in some cases there is no need to expand 
a pair of opposites into a scale. Aristotelian logic does all that 
we require of it in our everyday discourse with only two values, 
though a many-valued logic may prove more adequate for the 
purposes of sub-atomic physics. Aces at cards also fulfil their 
function adequately with only two values. If we invented a new 
rule saying that aces could have any one of thirteen values, it 
would be possible to make up many new games of cards (we can 
assume that we would go on playing all the old ones with two- 
or one-valued aces). No such rule has ever been invented, 
because the pack of cards is sufficiently rich in unexplored 
possibilities for us to go on evolving new games ad infinitum 
without monkeying about with the values of the aces. This is 
just where a two-valued logic of value-judgments is different. 
When asked for an evaluation of somebody or something, few 
of us are content to say simply ‘ good’ or ‘ bad’, and leave it 
at that. Few historians are satisfied with the two-valued logic 
of evaluation in 1066 and All That, according to which every 
king is either a good king or a bad king. It is through attempts 
to signify more subtle gradations in the scale of merit and de- 
merit that a many-valued logic of value-judgments has evolved. 

A few random examples may be given of how we give our 
value-judgments more than two values. An elementary sophis- 
tication is to introduce a third, zero value, intermediate between 
plus and minus. To do this we sometimes use single words, such 
as ‘ indifferent ’, ‘fair’, ‘ moderate ’, ‘ tolerable ’, ‘ unobjection- 
able’, and ‘so-so’—or merely shrug our shoulders (evaluation 
is a performance). The same purpose may be served by oxy- 
moron, of which Fowler supplies an extreme example: “ His 
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honour rooted in dishonour stood, And faith unfaithful kept him 
falsely true.’ All sorts of gradations can be conveyed by words 
like ‘ quite’, ‘ fairly ’, ‘ hardly ’, ‘ extraordinarily ’ and ‘ very’, 
though, like an impressionistic style of painting, they only serve 
to give a blurred and indefinite indication of the position on the 
scale that is meant. To introduce greater precision into our 
value-scales, we often resort to quantitative measurement. We 
use a numerical scale, for example, to place candidates in an 
examination in order of merit. Here the numerals do not just 
represent as a fact the number of marks scored; they provide 
an. evaluation of the candidate’s work, which is based on and 
corresponds exactly to the number of marks. Numerals, by 
appearing in the context of an examination result, acquire an 
evaluative force. The only disadvantage of this technique of 
evaluation is that it is often too precise. The many-valued 
quantitative scale, if taken too seriously, can be just as crude as 
the two-valued qualitative pair of opposites. One is too sharp, 
the other too blunt an instrument. 

If the logic of value-judgments is many-valued, an important 
consequence follows. We shall no longer be able to say outright 
that all value-judgments either commend or condemn, and even 
when they do, there will be various shades of commendation or 
condemnation. Hare is right in saying that one function of 
value-terms is to commend, but he has not seen that there is 
more to it than this. The important consequence is that thesis 
(2) now fails to link up value-judgments and imperatives. Even 
if the purpose of commending (or condemning) is always to guide 
choices, not all value-judgments commend (or condemn), and so 


they could not all —_ choices. The mistaken view that- all 
alue-] nts oices presupposes the mistaken view 
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when there is a question of choosing something, there are only 
two alternatives: you can either take it or leave it. To dither 
is to refuse to face the question. If it is admitted that the 
question arises, there are only two ways of answering it. Now 
if a value-judgment is simply a veiled imperative, it cannot 
hedge. It must say, in so many words, either “ This is good : 
take it” or “ This is bad: leave it”’. From “ This is mediocre ”’ 
no imperative follows. (The lack of subtlety displayed by many 
critics who write for the popular Press is partly due to a logical 
confusion between value-judgments and imperatives. Often 
they openly use imperatives, such as “ You mustn’t miss Salad 
Days” or “See MGM’s new mammoth masterpiece when it 
comes to your local ABC”. This is an easy way out; for by 
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directly guiding choices with imperatives the critic implies that 
he would be prepared to make a plus evaluation without going 
to the trouble of doing so.) 

So far I have made the point that value-judgments, as such, 
do not guide choices or entail imperatives, because some of them 
could not. It is tempting to expand the bridgehead and say that 
if some value-judgments do not guide choices, this may be true 
of all of them. But perhaps there is something special about 
commendation which brings it about that value-judgments 
which commend do guide choices in a way that others do not. 
This leads me on to the discussion of thesis (2). 

Thesis (2): ‘‘ When we commend or condemn anything, it is| 
always in order, at least indirectly, to guide ch aces. me 

The Oxford English Dictionary gives ‘ praise’ as a synonym 
of ‘commend’. This is one of the most common ways in which 
‘commend’ is used. Nevertheless it has escaped the notice of 
some philosophers. Neither Hare nor Nowell-Smith is satisfied 
with this simple and straightforward equivalence. But if its 
correctness is granted, it follows that commending, like praising, 
n ever. When we praise 
somebody or something, it is not always in order to do something 
else, a fortiori not always in order to guide choices. Perhaps 
Hare would not wish to deny this, but would rather re-define 
‘commend’ so as to abolish its equivalence with ‘ praise’. He 
is somewhat equivocal on this point. In discussing ‘ good’ he 
speaks of the “conventional use in which the speaker is merely 
paying lip-service to a convention, by commending, or saying 
commendatory things about, an object just because everybody 
else does” (p. 125). He goes on to say that ‘ good ’ in its con- 
ventional use does not guide choices. Because in this use it 
does not guide choices, he hesitates to say that it is being used to 
commend, and tries to save himself by inserting the phrase, 
‘ saying commendatory things’. Here he must have realized 
that even in its conventional use, we should normally say that 
‘good ’ was being used to commend ; but he sees that it is fatal 
to his theory to admit this, because it contravenes thesis (2). 
To circumvent the empirical falsity of thesis (2), he turns it into 
a definitional truth. Nowell-Smith agrees with him in making 
this mistake. He writes: “ To commend something to someone 
is to advise him to choose it ”’ (Ethics, P- 163). What both Hare 
and Nowell-Smith have done is to take ‘ commend ’ as a synonym 
of ‘recommend’. Commendation may, but does not always, 


1 For the next two paragraphs, I am largely indebted to Mr. G. E. L. 
Owen. 
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have the force of a recommendation; we know this not by 
seeing how the word ‘commend’ is used, but by seeing what 
happens when we commend. 

This point may be driven home by a sketch of the logic of 
‘commend’. ‘Commend’ is a performatory verb. To com- 
mend it is sufficient but not necessary to say “I commend x” ; 
in this commending differs from promising and some other per- 
formances, in that to promise it is both sufficient and necessary 
to say ““I promise . . .”. A more usual form of words sufficient 
for commending x is “x is good”, or some similar adjective. 
By saying “x is good”? I commend, and the purpose or the 
sincerity of my utterance is irrelevant to whether I do so or not. 
If it is discovered that my purpose is not to guide choices, but 
to show off my good taste, or that I am insincere, and personally 
execrate x, this does not stop my utterance being a case of 

- commending. In just the same way a promise is still a promise, 
even if it is made with intent to deceive, and broken. If I am 
too blatant in my insincerity, other people may refuse to listen 
to my commendations or trust my promises, but they will still 
be commendations and promises for all that. Perhaps Hare has 
seen that commending is a performance, but has picked on the 
wrong performance. “X is good” performs the job of com- 

{mending or evaluating: any further performance, such as 
guiding choices, is overtime. 

From the falsity of thesis (2) and the truth of thesis (1) 
follows the falsity of thesis (3). Nevertheless, I shall examine it 
in order to see what Hare means by maintaining it to be true. 

Thesis (3): “ Valuwe-judgments are all ultimately related to 
choices. . . . To say that moral judgments guide actions, and to 
say that they entail imperatives, comes to much the same thing.” 

Nowell-Smith maintains a slightly weaker thesis: ‘“ Moral 
appraisals are . . . connected with choosing and advising in a 
way that non-moral appraisals need not be” (Ethics, p. 177). 
I wish to go further and hold that not even moral appraisals need 
be connected with choosing and advising. So I shall take an 
example of a judgment which would generally be considered a 
moral judgment, ‘‘ The Abbé Pierre is a good man” (“ X ”’ for 
short), and see how it could be related to choices. It may be, 
but need not be related to choices. Hare might object that _by 
definition a judgment is not a moral judgment unless it is related 
to choices. This will not worry me, as I shall be satisfied if I 
show that there is a large and important class of value-judgments 
which we use to commend people for their behaviour without in 

any way wishing to influence it. 
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I shall now discuss four possible situations in which “ X ” 
could be said to entail an imperative. 

(A) “ The Abbé Pierre is a good man ”’ entails “ Let me scour 
the dustbins.” Imagine “ X ”’ said to oneself with the force of 
a resolution to be more like the Abbé Pierre. Strictly speaking, 
“X” might then be said to entail as many imperatives as there 
were distinctive features of the Abbé Pierre’s behaviour which 
earned him the adjective ‘good’. But it will be simpler to 
assume that in this case, and in the others which follow, just one 
feature of his behaviour—his collection and sale of garbage in 
order to feed and house the down-and-outs of Paris—is prominent. 

(B) “ The Abbé Pierre is a good man” entails “Scour the 
dustbins.”” In this example, I would be extolling the Abbé 
Pierre to you as a model on whom to base your conduct. Here 
it might be objected that the imperative which “‘ X ”’ entails is 
not “‘ Scour the dustbins’’, but “‘ Choose the Abbé Pierre as a 
model to be imitated’. But this imperative does not guide 
your actions unless some more specific imperative such as ‘‘ Scour 
the dustbins ” is seen to follow from it. It has the added dis- 
advantage of suggesting that “ X”’ entails ‘ Choose the Abbé 
Pierre” much as “ This is a good car” might entail ‘ Choose 
this car’, from which it would follow simply and without qualifi- 
cation that the word ‘ good’ was used in value-judgments to 
guide choices. Yet we have only to look at these two cases of 
guiding choices to see how different they are from each other. 

(C) ‘“ The Abbé Pierre is a good man ” entails “ Go on scouring 
the dustbins ” (said to the Abbé Pierre). I have said that praise 
need have no ulterior motive. All the same it is sometimes 
designed to encourage people to continue the line of conduct 
which earns praise. 

(D) “ The Abbé Pierre is a good man ”’ entails “ Mention my 
donation to the ‘ Compagnons d’Emmius ’ in your next speech. ” 
(Again said to the Abbé Pierre.) This might be a straight case 
of flattery, where the speaker is insincere, and his only object is 
to add to his own personal prestige by collecting a favourable 
mention from a famous public figure. My remarks on the logic 
of ‘commend’ show that ‘‘ X’’ is just as much a value-judgment 
in this as in any other context. 

In all four examples, it could be said that “ X ”’ was in some 
sense being used to guide choices. To quote the four imperative 
sentences is just to transfer the claim from the material to the 
formal mode of speech. When Hare gives examples of how 
‘ good ’ is used in value-judgments to guide choices, he does not 
cast his net as widely as this. He regards the standard case of 
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commendation designed to guide choices as one where I commend 
to you something which you are to choose. In the example 
on page 127, he would presumably say that “ The South Bank 
Exhibition is very good ” entailed ‘‘ Go and see the South Bank 
Exhibition”’. This is a standard case of recommendation, but 
an exceptional case of commendation, because more than mere 
praise is involved. As I have said, this has some similarity to 
my example (B). As for my other examples, Hare thinks (A) 
an important type of case, though he fails to give it the dis- 
cussion it deserves (an omission remedied by Professor 
Braithwaite’s review of The Language of Morals in Minn, 
April 1954). (C) and (D) he totally neglects to consider. 

By calling examples (A) to (D) cases of guiding choices, I am 
leaning over backwards to be fair to Hare. For if I refused to 
admit that any of these were cases of guiding choices, they would 
support against Hare’s thesis (2) my thesis that to commend is 
not always to guide choices. There is a serious objection to the 
view that in these examples the speaker is commending the Abbé 
Pierre in order to guide the choices of himself, another person, 
or the Abbé Pierre. In example (B) it seems more natural to 
say that I am commending the Abbé Pierre to you in order to 
get you to scour the dustbins than that I am doing this in order 
to guide your choices. My purpose is the particular one of 
getting you to raise funds to support the down-and-outs by 
scouring the dustbins, rather than the general one of guiding 
your choices. Only moralists are interested in this quite general 
aim of guiding other people’s choices. We approach moralists, 
including steeplejacks, commercial travellers or news announcers 
qué moralists, with the question ‘‘ What shall I do?”’, which 
they answer, if they can, in order to guide our choices. These 
answers would naturally be framed in terms of ‘ought’ and 
imperatives not in terms of ‘good’ and commendatory value- 
judgments, though, as will shortly appear, there may be special 
reasons for switching to the latter. Moralists do not tell us 
what to do because that is what they want us to do: they tell 
us because we have asked for guidance. They may incidentally 
want us to do what they tell us, but if they tell us to do it just 
because they want us to do it, they cease to act as moralists. 
In example (B), if I want you to scour the dustbins, my aim is 
not to guide your choices but to make you scour the dustbins. 
In face of this objection, Hare could weaken his claim to saying, 
not that we commend in order to guide choices, but that when 
we commend we do in fact guide choices, though this may not 
be our object. 
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In fairness to Hare, then, it may still be maintained that what 
happens in examples (A) to (D) is that the speaker guides choices 
by saying “The Abbé Pierre is a good man”. This is very 
different from guiding choices by saying any of the four impera- 


tive sentences. “ oe get people to do things, but 
imperatives are used to tell people to do things. Hare takes it 
for granted that ‘ guiding choices ’ is telling people to do things. 
I shall stretch this key phrase of his still further, and show that, 
for his position to be plausible, it must also cover getting people 
to do things. He says that “commands. . . consist in telling 
someone something, not in seeking to influence him” (p. 15). 
This would be true of any of my four imperative sentences said 
as commands, but false of “ X ”’ when used so as to entail any, 


neil 


command is to avoid directly telling someone to do something by 
indirectly getting him todo it. Hare sees that we use imperatives 
to tell people to do things, and assumes that value-judgments 
are similar to them in this respect ; yet this constitutes just the 
main difference between the two. In my four examples, we 
would use “ X ” to get someone to do something, only if for some 
reason we wanted to avoid telling him to do it: it would be 
impolite, or insulting, or there would be no hope of his assenting 
to a direct command. Or we might have tried the command 
and failed: ‘“‘ We first tell someone what he is to do, and then, 
if he is not disposed to do what we say, we may start on the 
wholly different process of trying to get him to do it” (p. 14). 
Thus I may. hold up the Abbé Pierre as an example to myself or 
to you so as to get us to do something which we would not do if 
we were just baldly told to do it. If value-judgments were just 
like imperatives, religion would be superfluous to morality, 
because the pointing of saintly examples would have no per- 
suasive force to add to the original moral principles exemplified. 
Advertisers get consumers to drink Guinness by saying “‘ Guinness 
is good for you” more effectively than they would just by 
telling them to “ Drink Guinness”. Perhaps “ Guinness is good 
for you”’ has the effect of an imperative: but the imperative 
itself might fail to have this effect. 

If it is then not a distinctive feature of value-judgments that 
they guide choices by telling people to do things in the way that 
commands tell them to do things, their use to guide choices fails 
to distinguish them from statements of fact. We use statement: 
of fact in order to get people to do things in much the same way 
as we use value-judgments to get people to do things. I may 
say: “ The train leaves in half-a-minute”’, in order to get you 
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to catch it. Fortunately, Hare can fall back on his thesis (1) 
that value-judgments are used to commend, even if thesis (3), 
that they are used to guide choices, is no longer sufficient to 
distinguish them from statements of fact. 

In the course of my criticism of Hare’s thesis (2), I made it 
clear that commending is sometimes done for its own sake and 
need have no ulterior purpose. §0 “‘ X”’ may be used just to 
commend and 1 is a mistakerr de- 

mitic . } nt’. But Hare may Sti in 
saying that value-judgments sometimes guide choices, and that 
this. is their most important function. If the phrase ‘ guide 
choices’ is interpreted as widely as I have suggested that, in 
fairness to Hare, it should be, the claim is worth examining more 
closely. For Hare’s view about the way in which “ X ”’ is used 
to guide choices is peculiar. He maintains that it always entails 
imperative (A). “‘ The acceptance of a judgment, that such and 
such a man’s act is good in circumstances of a certain sort, 
involves the acceptance of the judgment that it would be good, 
were we ourselves placed in similar circumstances, to do like- 
wise” (p. 141). Obviously, if it involves this, it must also 
involve assent to the command “ Let me do likewise ”’, since, 
according to Hare, all moral judgments entail imperatives. I 
shall now show how odd it is to assume that “ X ” entails im- 
perative (A) every time it entails any of the other imperatives. 
(The oddity of assuming that it at least entails imperative A 
even if it entails nothing else is as simple as the mistake of 
thesis (2), which has already been dealt with.) 

Assume that ‘‘ X ”’ entails both imperative (A) and imperative 
(B). In other words, whenever I try to get you to scour the 
dustbins I am also making a resolution to scour the dustbins 
myself. If this were true there would be no hypocrites in the 
world. Hare, by excluding them from his logical universe, has 
overlooked their painfully palpable existence in the real universe. 
He argues as though it were a logical error to fail to see that a 
judgment entailing imperative (By aiscr entails imperative (A). 
On the contrary, it is a fault of character—hypocrisy. Because 
Hare’s logical apparatus is too simple to cover all cases, he 
construes moral errors which it fails to cover as logical errors.1 
It looks as though Hare may be allowing for hypocrisy when he 
says: ‘‘ Most of our ‘ moral judgments’ about the saints are 
merely conventional—we never intend them to be a guide in 
determining our own conduct” (p. 144). But in the previous 
















1 Of. Nowell-Smith : “ It is logically odd to say, ‘ This is the (morally) 
better course ; but I shall do that’ ” (Hthics, p. 178). 
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discussion of ‘ good’, he has mentioned “‘ the conventional use, 
in which the speaker is merely paying lip-service to a conven- 
tion”’. The principal reason for our objection to the hypocrite 
is that he does not confine his insincerity to paying lip-service 
to a convention, but uses this convention to guide anybody’s 
actions but his own. It is sometimes said that the man who 
fails to recognize that a value-judgment entailing imperative 
(B) should also entail imperative (A) is guilty of an inconsistency. 
If it is an inconsistency in his character that is meant, this is no 
more than an odd way of describing hypocrisy ; but all too 
frequently it is assumed to be a logical inconsistency, which is 
to moral discourse what self-contradiction is to factual discourse. 
This may never be more than an analogy, but even as an analogy 
it breaks down. An important feature of self-contradiction in 
factual discourse is that it defeats the purpose of such discourse, 
which is to convey information. If I make a statement, and then 
make the contradictory statement, I have conveyed nothing. 
The first half of my utterance is cancelled out by the second. 
But if I praise the Abbé Pierre as a model for you to imitate, 
without feeling the slightest obligation to imitate him myself, 
my failure to live up to my own precepts does not cancel them 
out. My hypocrisy need not stop me from carrying out my aim 
of getting you to scour the dustbins, though it may annul my 
right to do so. 

Now assume that “‘ X” entails both imperative (A) and im- 
perative (C). In other words, whenever I praise the Abbé 
Pierre for scouring the dustbins in order to encourage him to 
continue his exemplary behaviour, I am also making a resolution 
to scour the dustbins myself. If this were the case, I should be 
limited to praising only those courses of conduct which I mean 
to follow myself. But, in fact, we often praise with equal 
sincerity different people following different courses of conduct 
incompatible with each other, not more than one of which we 
could ourselves follow. It would be a bigoted world indeed in 
which we only praised those who kept to our own chosen stan- 
dards. Bigotry of this sort has often existed, but luckily it is 
not logically necessary, as Hare implies. Here he has failed to 
notice what most of us would regard as a good quality of char- 
acter—broad-mindedness is the nearest approximation to a name 
for it—by making it a logical fault to possess it. 

Lastly, assume that “ X” entails both imperative (A) and 
imperative (D). In other words, if I try to acquire personal 
prestige by praising the Abbé Pierre, I must also be committing 
myself to imitating him. All flattery is as sincere as its sincerest 
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form, imitation. Again, this is manifestly untrue. Hare fails 
to recognize these cases of insincere flattery because he tends to 
think that flattery is not genuine commendation. This mistake 
I have already dealt with in my remarks on the logic of 
‘ commend ’. 

Thus Hare’s assertion that, whatever else it entails, “ X ” 
must always entail at least imperative (A) is false. It may 
entail any one, or all together, or none. Nothing general can 

e said about what it entails. This can only be discovered by 
an examination of particular cases, which are more various than 
Hare supposes. This means that the picturesque phrase ‘ entail 
imperatives’ has lost its justification. We say that one state- 
ment entails another only if they are related by virtue of logical 
or linguistic rules rather than by virtue of the context in which 
they occur. One of my main points has been that we cannot, 
just by looking at a value-judgment out of its context, say that 
it entails an imperative. nor, even if we could say this, could we 
say what imperative it entailed. This dependence on context 
is the most important way in which the relation of value-judg- 
ments to imperatives fails to resemble entailment. No doubt 
many other dissimilarities could be found. 

In conclusion, I shall summarize my remarks. 

Hare’s imperative account of the language of morals is applic- 
able more to ‘ ought’ than to‘ good’. Thesis (1) is true. Value- 
judgments are used to commend, but they have more than the 
two values ‘ commendation’ and ‘ condemnation’. When they 
have intermediate values, they cannot be used to guide choices. 
Thesis (2) is false. To commend is not always to recommend. 
Commending is a performance which is unaffected by motives or 
sincerity. Therefore thesis (3) is false. Value judgnents do not 
always entail imperatives. Only moralists use them with the 
purpose of guiding choices. Commendatory value-judgments, 
when they do entail imperatives or guide choices, do so by 
getting, not by telling people to do things. In this respect they 
do not differ from statements of fact. They may guide the 
choices of others without guiding the speaker’s choices. Hare’s 
failure to see this is a logical confusion based on certain false 
assumptions about human behaviour. Not only is it false that 
value judgments always entail imperatives, but it is misleading 
to say that they sometimes do. 
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V.—DISCUSSIONS 
PLAUSIBLE REASONING IN PHILOSOPHY 


I wish to discuss a type of argument which used to be found in 
philosophical works in the days before philosophy had been clearly 
distinguished from science, but which quite rightly is not now 
regarded as properly philosophical. However, I shall suggest that 
it is a useful adjunct to philosophy in somewhat the same sort of way 
in which plausible inferences, though not part of pure mathematics 
in its finished state, are an indispensable means of mathematical 
creation. In order to make my point I shall make use of an argu- 
ment which I wish to be regarded as illustrative only, though the 
question it deals with is perhaps the thorny question of present day 
philosophy. 

The problem is that of sensations and sense-data. Suppose I 
have an ache or see an after-image. It is natural to think that I 
am reporting something when I say ‘I have an ache’ or ‘I see an 
after-image ’. But what am I reporting? There are three im- 
portant stories that are current. First of all there is the ‘ avowal ’ 
story (Ryle, and so far as I can understand him, Wittgenstein). 
According to this story a man who reports a sensation or a sense- 
datum is not reporting anything ghostly or mysterious because he 
is not reporting anything at all. He is making an avowal. This 
story is an attractive one but it runs up against the objection that 
it is very odd to say that a man who says that he is in pain, for 
example, is not reporting anything. It would seem that there is 
something very unpleasant that he is reporting. If we wish to 
retain the view that the man is reporting something but that what 
he is reporting is not ghostly or mysterious, we seem to be pushed 
into the view that what he reports is a brain process. The view 
that sensations are brain processes is normally dismissed very 
summarily by philosophers, but I believe that the objections to it 
are not so strong as is commonly thought. (See U. T. Place, 
‘Is Consciousness a Brain Process’, British Journal of Psychology, 
xlvii. 44-50). Nevertheless there are objections to the brain 
process story. If we reject both it and the avowal story it appears 
that we are thrown back on to the straight old-fashioned dualistic 
story: that a man who reports sensations is really reporting, and 
that what he reports is something different from a bodily process. 
What he reports is something irreducibly non-physical. This is the 
view which Strawson seems to adopt in his critical notice of 
Wittgenstein’s Philosophical Investigations (Minp, lxiii. 70-99). 
And, of course, there are well-known incoherences in this sort of 
view. The situation is, then, that we are on the horns of a dilemma 
—or rather a trilemma—and the resolution of this puzzle to the 
satisfaction of all concerned would be just about the most notable 
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advance in philosophy that could be made. In which direction is 
a solution to be sought ? This is a question of guidance for investiga- 
tion, not a properly philosophical question. I am inclined to bet 
on the avowal story, or some modification of it, and (rather less 
hopefully) on the brain process story or some modification thereof. 
I am not inclined at all to bet on the dualistic story as a promising 
line for investigation. Now why do I bet in this way? It is here 
that plausible reasoning comes in. 

We might argue as follows: the world appears to consist of a 
vast number of ultimate particles, electrons, protons, neutrons, etc. 
Let us call these ultimate particles ‘ atoms’, thus using the word in 
its original sense, not in the modern one. Then any variety in the 
world is explicable in terms of the particular spatial relationships 
and motions of these atoms. There is one exception, however. On 
the analysis of the problem of sensations and sense-data that I have 
(rightly or wrongly) attributed to Strawson there is an extra set of 
atoms: atoms of consciousness. These are non-physical atoms and 
seem, unlike the other atoms which are, on a large scale view, found 
everywhere in the universe, to be found in (or associated with) only 
an infinitesimal part of space, the earth and such other inhabited 
parts of the universe as there may be here and there. Why should 
such infinitesimally small parts of the universe be distinguished in 
this way ? Why should the distribution of non-physical atoms be 
so different from the distribution of physical ones? Surely, looking 
at the matter in this way, we must find it quite unbelievable 
(although not, so far as we have gone, necessarily logically impossible) 
that there should be such things as atoms of consciousness. It thus 
seems improbable that Strawson’s analysis of the problem of sensa- 
tions is the right one. 

It might be objected that there are queer things which are prob- 
ably found only in this small region of the universe. Orchids, for 
example. But orchids are not ultimate. The peculiarities of 
orchids can be understood as due to the peculiar arrangement of the 
countless millions of ultimate particles that go to make them up. 
There is nothing scientifically unbelievable about orchids. But it 
does seem very odd that this small part of the universe should be 
unique or almost unique in containing a special sort of ultimate 
constituent, atoms of consciousness. 

If the notion of atoms of consciousness were itself logically clear, 
maybe we should have to put up with them. There do seem to be 
such things. However the notion of sensations and sense-data is 
not clear. I suggest that my ‘ plausible argument’ indicates to us 
that we should do well not to bet on some modification of the dual- 
istic approach as likely to remove our difficulties. We should do 
well to devote our energies to finding some version of the avowal 
story or the brain process story or some combination of the two, or 
some entirely new story that is not tainted with dualism. In order 
to remove a misunderstanding that I have found cropping up in 
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conversation, | must emphasise that I am not necessarily advocating 
the reduction of sentences about sensations to avowal sentences, 
behaviour sentences, or brain process sentences, in the sense of 
giving a translation of sensation sentences. After all, nation state- 
ments can not be translated into statements about citizens. Never- 
theless we do not think that nations are anything ‘ over and above’ 
citizens. We should be quite content if the relation between 
sensations and bodily behaviour or brain processes were made as 
little mysterious as the relation between nations and citizens. On 
Strawson’s view sensations do seem to be something ‘ over and 
above’. Furthermore my plausible argument is not an argument 
against straight-out phenomenalism. For the straight-out pheno- 
menalist says in effect that there is only one sort of ultimate atom : 
atoms of consciousness. Tables, chairs, and the atoms of physics, 
are nothing ‘over and above’ these. Thus the phenomenalist 
universe is a homogeneous one. However, there are independent 
objections to phenomenalism. 

But, you will say, this ‘ plausible reasoning’ has no place in 
philosophy. Philosophy should be entirely a priori, like logic and 
mathematics. We must dissolve the problem of sensations, not just 
say ‘ there aren’t such things’ on quasi-inductive grounds. I quite 
agree that my plausible reasoning should not be regarded as a part 
of philosophy in its finished state. Similarly no piece of plausible 
reasoning can be regarded as part of the finished corpus of pure 
mathematics. Nevertheless plausible reasoning is essential to mathe- 
matics. Before a mathematician tries to find the proof of a pro- 
position he must convince himself on plausible grounds that he is 
not wasting his time: that the proposition 7s a theorem and not a 
falsehood. Furthermore, in order to find the proof he must use 
plausible arguments to convince himself that the proof is of the 
general sort of proof that he is trying out in this case. The nature 
of plausible inference in mathematics and its methods and scope 
have recently been discussed by G. Polya in two volumes on Mathe- 
matics and Plausible Reasoning (Princeton University Press, 1954). 
Particularly instructive, for example, is Euler’s discovery of the sum 
of the series 


ee 1 
1+ i + 5 + ieo°° 
(Polya, i. 17-21). 


It is beyond my province in this note to discuss the relationship 
of plausible reasoning in mathematics, which seems quasi-empirical, 
to rigorous pure mathematics itself, which is purely a priori. 
It is not, perhaps, so difficult to explain the relation of plausible 
reasoning in philosophy to the purely logical arguments of philosophy 
proper. For if we are in a muddle about the logic of certain words 
we are doubtful about the inferential powers of sentences containing 
these words. Hence if we deduce from premises that are apparently 
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unquestionable that there exist dubious entities of some sort, 
suspicion about how our dubious entities fit into science gives us a 
suspicion that there is a muddle. At any rate this explanation 
applies to plausible reasoning of the sort I have illustrated in my 
example. 

J. J. C. Smart 


Adelaide University 





To the Editor of Mixnp 
Sir :- 

Let me prove to you that the cities of England are not arranged in any 
geographical order. Consider any three such cities, x, y and z You can 
always find a route from x to z that will take you through y. Therefore 
every city in England is between every other two, and the cities are thus in 
no order. Consequently, no map showing the relative positions of the 
cities can be drawn. 

If this argument seems absurd, I must point out that it is entirely 
parallel to the argument used by Mr. W. C. Clement (Minp, April 1956) to 
show that colours are not arranged in any similarity-order. The source 
of his confusion seems to be the mistaken notion that the writers he dis- 
cusses use the term “ order ”’ for linear orders exclusively rather than for 
n-dimensional orders in general. 


Respectfully yours, 
NELson GoopMAN. 
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OBJECTIVISM AND MR. HARE’S LANGUAGE OF 
MORALS 


Mr. Hare’s important book has recently been given the full and 
interesting reviewing which it merits by Professor R. B. Braithwaite 
(Minp, April 1954) and Professor Alan Gewirth (Ethics, April 1954). 
Braithwaite is in sympathy with Hare’s basic position, whereas 
Gewirth is not; but both writers highly commend Hare’s book. 
The substantial coincidence of their interpretations is good testi- 
mony to the book’s clearness, as well as to the reviewers’ interested 
reading. Without trying to duplicate their accounts, I wish to 
focus on Hare’s central thesis about value, and to argue that he 
does not provide a satisfactory criticism of or substitute for the 
‘ objectivist ’ account of value. 

Braithwaite and Gewirth both regard Hare as a ‘ prescriptionist ’, 
not an ‘imperativist’, in ethics. For Hare conceives ethical 
language as chiefly a “ telling ” what ought to be done and not as a 
“ getting ” others to do it by command or persuasion. Braithwaite 
stresses the ‘“subjectivism” of Hare’s view, and offers a very 
interesting development of it (with which he is not sure Hare would 
agree), in which he makes moral “ subscription”, and personal 
resolve to adhere to a moral principle, the central moral factor. 
Certainly Hare separates himself from Professor Stevenson’s view, 
which stresses the social function of ethical language. Hare does 
lay great stress on the use of evaluations in moral teaching, but he 
also stresses that one thing the parent must teach the child is a 
capacity to make his own new decisions. So Braithwaite seems 
warranted in his notion that moral “subscription” is very im- 
portant in Hare’s view. In any case, the point I wish to attack is 
the more general principle, that evaluations primarily function to 
guide the choices of anyone, either of the evaluator or of his hearers. 

This criticism has some affinity to the criticism which Gewirth 
suggests but which he does not take space to develop in detail, 
nam~'v, that Hare too sharply separates the prescriptive from the 
descriptive elements in moral judgment. I believe my criticism 
agrees with Gewirth’s in suggesting that Hare exaggerates the 

ti t of t 1 i ion. 
But my criticism is not just that of Gewirth—that the “ evaluative ” 
and the “ descriptive ” features of a thing are more closely related 
than Hare believes. My contention is that value is one of a 
“descriptive ” (or ‘ objective’) properties of a thing. I cannot 
hope fully to establish this contention by way of criticism of a con- 
trary contention ; but I can hope to show that where this contrary 
account seeks to establish itself it instead suggests the truth of 
objectivism. 

Hare maintains that the “ primary function of the word ‘ good’ 
is to commend ” (p. 127), and that “‘ When we commend or condemn 
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anything, it is always in order, at least indirectly, to guide choices, 
our own or other people’s, now or in the future ” (p. 126). I shall 
suggest that the “ primary function ” of the word ‘ good ’ is not to 
guide choices, but to i thing has. Such 
statements do guide choices, for we (at least often) choose things 
because we believe them to possess this property. Our choice is 
gui he belief int j is property. 

But Hare writes: “ Suppose that I say ‘ The South Bank Exhibi- 
tion is very good’. In what context should I appropriately say 
this, and what would be my purpose in so doing? It would be 
natural for me to say it to someone who was wondering whether to 
go to London to see the Exhibition, or, if he was in London, whether 
to pay it a visit. It would, however, be too much to say that the 
reference to choices is always as direct asthis. An American return- 
ing from London to New York, and speaking to some people who 
had no intention of going to London in the near future, might still 
make the same remark. In order, therefore, to show that critical 
value-judgements are all ultimately related to choices, and would 
not be made if they were not so related, we require to ask, for what 
purpose we have standards ” (p. 127). A little further on he answers: 
** We only have standards for a class of objects, we only talk of the 
virtues of one specimen as against another, we only use value-words 
about them, when occasions are known to exist, or are conceivable, 
in which we, or someone else, would have to ¢ een speci- 
mens. We should not call pictures good or bad if no one ever had 
the choice of seeing them or not seeing them (or of studying them 
or not studying them in the way that art students study pictures), 
or of buying them or not buying them” (p. 128). This statement 
requires scrutiny. 

Hare says that we would never call pictures good or bad if no one 
ever had the choice of seeing them or not seeing them. Now he 
might mean that we would never call a particular picture or set of 
pictures good unless someone had the choice of seeing (a) this particu- 
lar picture or set of pictures, or (b) some particular picture or set. 
Certainly we would not call a picture good to a person who never 
had the choice of seeing any picture whatsoever; but this could 

ell be, not primarily because the statement would be unable to 
gyide-choice, Dut just-because the person could not understand to 

ing. For if a person would never have had the 
choice of seeing or not seeing pictures, it must be that he would never 
have had the choice of seeing pictures (I cannot conceive of a person 
not having the choice of shutting out the view of pictures) ; and in 
this case a person could not understand what a ‘ good picture’ 
would be. I can well conceive our saying to a person who had seen 
pictures but had become blind, that such and such a picture is good ; 
though perhaps this would be cruel. Similarly, I can conceive of 
our saying to a person who had been blind all his life that there are 
things called ‘ pictures’ which persons with sight can see, and that 
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some of these are good—though to say this would be cruel indeed. 
Finally, and most easily, I can conceive of the case which Hare 
mentions in the above quotation, of our telling someone in New 
York who will not get to London that a particular set of pictures is 
good. Hare does not explain how this case can fit his account of 
commending as guiding choices, but turns the matter aside by saying 
that_we require to ask the general question, for what purpose we 
have standards. He says that we have standards to guide choices, 
but this just returns us to the problem of the dubious case. Here 
we invoke a standard, and commend, but whose choice are we 
guiding ? 

Evidently there are several ways in which such a statement could 
be construed as guiding choice. One way is to say that a person 
who commends a particular object unavailable to the listener’s 
choice is really praising not this particular object but a general clags, 
other members of which are available to his choice. That is, the 
speaker is not commending the exhibition in London but pictures of 
this kind. But clearly this interpretation will not account for all 
cases of commendation. For the speaker may say that this set of 
pictures is good, adding that this is so although it is the only set of 
pictures of this kind (say of painter or school) which is good. Another 
way of construing the statement as choice-guiding is to say that its 
function is to guide the choices of the speaker: it is a way by which 
the speaker calls to his own mind a kind of thing which he ought to 
choose in the future. But this will not do either. For it is quite 
possible that the speaker does not expect to have (and will not have) 
another experience of the thing he commends. 

Now in one sense it may be true, as Hare says, that “all value-. 
judgements are covertly universal in character, which is the same 
as to say that they refer to, and express acceptance of, a standard 
which has an application to other similar instances ” (p. 129). But 
it is true only if we give great weight to the word “covert”. I 
think fee a week 3 is an gout will en one or more good- 
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he ggg: oo oN But certainly in canoe a thing 


good we do not always have in mind the thing’s possession of these 





general characteristics. Lthink the more usual case is that first we 
judge the thing good, and t istics. And if 
this could happen, then it could happen that we would not always 


look further for such characteristics. Such a value judgment may 
be ill-founded, but it-is nonetheless a value judgment. Surely Hare 
would recognize the occurrence of valuations which are quite gspon- 
us and undiscriminating. I may look at a painting and judge 
and say that it is good, yet not have in mind why it is good, or what 
general characteristics it has in common with other good paintings. 
Such singular judgments could not be meant to guide choice to 
other similar instances. eee ee 
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I think we encounter yet more striking cases of valuation which 
are not choice-guiding. Here are two. During the conversation of 
a party of elderly persons one of them happens to say that the best 
time of all was when they were young, and the others meditatively 
agree. Whose choices are here being guided? A second case. In 
his Preface Hare writes: “I dedicate this study of moral language 
to those good men and women without whose lives the moralist 
would be wasting his breath, and especially to my wife.” Whose 
choice is Hare guiding? The obvious answer might be, the readers’ 
choice. But the only person named is his wife; and of course she 
is not generally available for imitation or choice. Though it is 
possible that Hare is guiding his own choice, surely the better inter- 
pretation is the objectivist one, that Hare is simply ascribing a 
property to Mrs. Hare. 

I can see only one way in which an attempt might be made to 
deal with these cases. This would be to say that in them, though 
‘ good ’ is used not primarily to guide choices, one ought not to use 
‘ good ’ as it is used in these cases, or that, at any rate, in such uses 


‘good’ is not being used in its “ primary function” put how 
can Hare determine what-this-“ primary_function is? He cannot 


get his conclusion by observing how educated persons use the word, 
for they use it in ways other than that of guiding choices. Nor can 
he ask them how it ought to be used, or is used primarily, for they 
furnish a standard not by their deliberate judgment but by their 
customary use. The only other wayI-can conceive of determining 
the primary function of the word ‘ good ’ is to determine the primary 
nature of the thing to which the word refers. 

The nearest Hare approaches to such an inquiry or to an explana- 
tion of why “choice is central to morals” is his account of why 
good is not a property, either simple or complex. He says that 


words for properties, such as ‘red’, can be explained to one who 
doesn’t understand their meaning in a way that good cannot be 


explained. This way is to point to things differing in nearly all 
properties except that of red and to things that are alike in nearly 
all properties except colour, while telling the person that in the first 
group all are red and in the second only particular indicated ones 
are red. Words which cannot be explained in this way are ‘ this’, 
‘ good ’, and, if I understand Hare aright, a large group which he calls 
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thing it refers to. Hare does not explain how we teach a foreigner 


the meee of" this ’ ; 0 Find PRE RC Rg 


chaa si A) He writes : “if we can aaron to im what deanng i is 
. —orif he knows already—then we shall be able to explain how to 
find out, in the case of any instrument, what it is for ; and if we can 
explain this, we can also give him some rudimentary explanation 
of how to tell a good member of any class of instruments from a 





pee pemen a ”. We know the meaning of a “ functional 
word ’—“ auger” is his sample—only if we know the use of the 
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bad one ” (p. 102). Hare does not, so far as I can find, say that the 
meanings of ‘good’ and of ‘choose’ are the same; but he says f 





‘ good ’ to someone who doesn’t know it, but who knows the fictitious 
game of “ shmakum ”’, which he the teacher doesn’t know, he could 
proceed as follows. Hare would ask: “‘ Suppose you are buying 
a new shmakum .. . what sort of shmakum would you choose 2’ ; 
and he [the one who doesn’t know what ‘ good’ means] replies, 
* All other things being equal, I would choose the one that I could 
make the most smashes with’. I then make a bold venture, and 
say, ‘Ah! I see, then you think the best shmakum is the one that 
you could make most smashes with!” (p. 104). Further, Hare 
declares: ‘“‘I have attributed to him an opinion, not about the 
meaning of words, but about what, as a matter of substance, is the 
best shmakum ” (p. 105). Again: “I have caught him, as it were, 
having the thought about shmakums for which the appropriate 
linguistic expression is A [“ A” being: ‘ The best shmakum is the 
one that I could make the most smashes with’]. Lis a thought 
which has something to do with choosing or being inclined to choose ” 
(p. 105). 

I do not know why Hare is imprecise here, saying that this thought 
merely “ has something to do with ” choosing. I should think that 
the only way of understanding Hare’s point is that the thought of 
what one would choose is either identical with the thought of what 


is good, or contains_as_a part-ofitthe thought of good, or at the 





least_vmpla ely f 
not identieal. For it makes sense to say a person has the thought 
of choosing good ; whereas it does not make sense, good being sup- 


posed identical with choosing, to speak of a person having the thought 
of choosing choosing. Moreover, on this interpretation it would 
not make sense, as it clearly does, to speak of the thought of good 
choice and bad choice ; for these would mean respectively a choosing 
choice and a non-choosing choice, the first being redundant and the 
second contradictory. That it is possible to think of a bad choice, 
or to choose what is bad, also shows that the thought of choosing 
cannot contain the thought of good, and that it cannotimplythe 


thought of good in the sense of logically entailingit. One st] 











tive remains: that the one thought suggests the other, because the 
two are commonly connected. This is surely the case, and this 
justifies Hare in supposing that a person who does understand choice ~ 


also understands good. When one chooses deliberately, then he ier - 
VE 2h ; 


usually chooses what he thinks good ; so that it is likely, as Hare 
urges, that if one can be brought to engage in (or conceive engaging 1 
in) deliberate choice, then he can be brought to have some thought 
of good. I believe that this is all Hare’s point establishes. It does 
not establish that_we can be certain of explaining the meaning of 


good in this way,-or that the thoughts of good and choice are the 
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same. Nor does it establish that good is not a property. Good 
may _be just the property which is the usual or proper object of 
deliberate choice. 

Hare offers his account of the w ay we might explain good because 
he thinks we cannot explain good in the way that we explain red, 
by pointing to instances of it in different combinations with other 
properties. Hare makes his argument with reference to ‘ instru- 
mental ’ good, for though people “ have usually been most interested 
in ‘intrinsic’ good . . . they have also ignored the immense diff- 
culties of dealing with ‘ instrumental good’ . . .” (p. 98) ; moreover, 
he seems to think that the distinction between intrinsic and instru- 
mental good is, really, a “‘ distinction without a difference ” (p. 139). 








In any case, he says that the two possible suggested procedures for © 


explaining instrumental good as a property are unworkable. One 
procedure would suppose that the om gd is “that of being condu- 
cive to good in the ‘ intrinsic’ sense” (p. 98), the other that the 
property is that of being “ conducive to the end that it is used for ” 
p39. The first is unworkable because “we call many things 
‘good so-and-sos ’ in an instrumental way which are not conducive 
to ‘ intrinsic’ good; for example good pistols (which are good 
pistols in the hands of the murderer as in those of the police) ” 
(p. 98). The second procedure Hare holds unworkable because the 
various things which are called good instruments~things such as 
pistols, watches, a “We call them 
all ‘the ends for which the objects are used’; but this common 
designation presents the same difficulty as we were having with the 
word ‘good’ itself. For unless we can teach him [who doesn’t 
know the meaning of ‘ good ’], in the case of any new class of objects, 
to recognize without assistance for what end they are being used, we 
shall still have to go on giving him a new lesson each time, though it 
will not be about the word ‘ good ’ but about the word ‘ end’ ” (p. 99). 
Again : “ To teach what makes a member of any class a good member 
of the class is indeed a new lesson for each class of objects; but 
nevertheless the word ‘ good’ has a constant meaning which, once 
learnt, can be understood no matter what class of objects is being 
discussed ”’ (p. 102). 
Let us consider only the second procedure, which Hare takes 
more seriously. What is the argument 2 Hare does not. deny that 
‘* conduciveness to the end it is used for ”’ is, like ‘ good ’, something 
common to pistols, pumps, etc. Bu 7s i 
e property red. His point seems to be that, because the 
end of each kind of thing is different, any thing’s conduciveness to 
its end could not be learned except with reference to that particular 


kindof thing ; whereas if conduciveness to an end were a property, 
it could be Ae about some kinds of things and then discovered 

























the way that, once we know what red is, we can discover it without 
someone showing us. But surely we can discover the ends of things 
_ caaapesapain: rt Ba rd = 


without special learning inthe case—of other kinds of things, in | 
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which are new to us. Savages are not long discovering the ends of 
‘Dich are new 60. 





would indicate only that the end is more complex or more subtle 








[sta A thing’s end is harder to discover than its colour, but that 


than colour. And Hare says that his arguments tell equally against | 


the theories that good is a simple or a complex property (p. 94). 
The several spices in a pudding are also harder to discover than the 
pudding’s colour or temperature, but this does not lead us to say 
that the spice flavours are any less a property of the pudding than 
is the colour. Surely there is hardly anything whose end could not 
be discovered ‘iy siaains Comerica and experiment. 

It is clear why this is so. A _thing’s end is one of the effects of 
that thing, and a thing’s effects are observable. The only problem 
is in determining which of the several effects or possible effects is the 
end. Would Hare say that we can determine this only by asking 
the user-which is the @ffect he chooses} This is certainly not the 
only or correct way of determining a thing’s end. For, first, we can 
judge that a pers S i wrong end ; for example 
he might choose a pistol butt for hammering nails. Second, the 
user himself has the problem of determining what he_ought to choose 3 
hence his own choice cannot serve as his way of determining the-end. 
\The way to determine a thing’s end is to see that effect which the 
thing causes most ‘efficiently ”, or in Hare’s terms, that to which 
he thing is most “conducive”. And efficiency and conduciveness 


are statable in terms of certain@géneral criteria , as: (a) maximum 
participation of the thing’s properties (or minimum waste of them) 
M for example, the was of @ pistol for hammering employs but few 
of the pistol’s properties ; (b) maximum preservation of the thing 
for_similar future use—for example, the use of a book as a door stop 
soon destroys the thing for similar future use; (c) maximum con- 
centration of effect, or elimination of contrary effects—for example, 
in hiking, tennis shoes give a firm grip on rocks but allow bruising. 
Now this“ efficient promotion of an end” is complex it is 
something common to all good instruments. And it is, surely, 
something that all users of instruments are familiar with; such 
that one who is perfectly unfamiliar with an instrument usually can, 
by observing and experimenting with it, determine its end. Thus 
if a ‘good’ instrument is the ‘efficient’ one, we can discover a 
thing’s instrumental good in the same way that we discover its other 
properties, as its colour, odour, sound, flavour, temperature. 

Hare considers the possible objection that on his view good is 
after all a property, namely, a property “ associated with certain 
inner experiences . . . called purposive or preferential” such as 
might be thought to be what Hare refers to as “ choosing”. Hare 
says that “ The effect of this objection would be to undo all my 
argument. . . . For it might be that it was possible to explain the 
meaning of ‘ good’ to my foreigner by getting him to have those 
experiences . . .”’ (p. 106). He seeks “ to destroy the hypothesis ” 
by saying that to know the instrument X would choose may be to 
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know what X thinks is the best instrument, but it may be that X is 
mistaken (p. 107). According to Hare, X has learned, by the in- 
struction about shmakums, the , meaning only of the word ‘good’ ; of 
he has not learned an thing about the criteria for applying the w ord. 
Phat is-he has not learnel what particular properties make any 
particular thing a good member of its class. My point is that one 
in knowing the meaning of ‘ good instrument’ does know certain 
other criteria, namely the general criteria of being conducive to an 
end, or efficient. Ido not wish to say that this exhausts the meaning 
of ‘ good instrument’, for this meaning must include the general 
nature of good which good instruments share with other things. But 
I do urge that these general criteria are nearer to the meaning of 
‘good instrument’ than is the “ thought of choosing ”’.} 

The oddest consequences of Hare’s emphasis on choice perhaps 
appear in his account of moral goodness. He explains as follows 
people’s supposing “that somehow ‘moral goodness’ is more 
august, more important . . .” (p. 140): “ We get stirred up about 
the goodness of men because we are men. This means that the 
acceptance of a judgement, that such and such a man’s act is good 
in circumstances of a certain sort, involves the acceptance of the 
judgement that it would be good, were we ourselves placed in 
similar circumstances, to do likewise. And since we might be 
placed in similar circumstances, we feel deeply about the question. 
We feel less deeply, it must be admitted, about the question, whether 
it was a bad act of Agamemnon to sacrifice Iphigenia, than about 
the question, whether it was a bad act of Mrs. Smith to travel on the 
railway without paying her fare; for we are not likely to be in 
Agamemnon’s position, but most of us travel on railways. Accept- 
ance of a moral judgement about Mrs. Smith’s act is likely to have a 
closer bearing upon our future conduct than acceptance of one about 
Agamemnon’s”’ (p. 141). Thus Hare is accounting for people’s 
view of moral goodness on the principle that goodness is in direct 
ratio to practical bearing: we regard moral goodness as more 
important than say the goodness of chronometers because we have 
to choose to be men of a certain kind, whereas we cannot choose to 
be chronometers ; and we take more seriously the act of Mrs. Smith 
because we are more likely to face practically her problem than that 
of Agamemnon. The objectivist, on the other hand, would account 
for people’s view of the greater importance of moral goodness just 
by the fact that moral acts and agents are good in a degree or way 
in which other things, such as chronometers, are not good. Hare’s 
example does offer a crucial test of the right interpretation, and it 





1 Incidentally, Mr. Hare’s answer to the objection is very unsatisfactory. 
He does give a conclusive reason for thinking that good in the case of an 
instrument cannot be a property of an inner experience. But he says 
nothing to explain either how we are to understand “ choosing ” except 
as an experience, or how, if choosing does tell us the meaning of good, it 
does so except by making us acquainted with a choosing experience. 
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seems to me this case goes against his principle. He says that we 
feel less deeply about Agamemnon’s act than about Mrs. Smith’s act. 
But surely here what would make us feel more deeply about Mrs. 
Smith’s situation is only its immediacy and practicality, not its 
degree of value. Surely we believe that Agamemnon’s act was an 
act either much better or much worse than the act of Mrs. Smith. 
Mrs. Smith’s act is one that is more available to our choice, but it is 
not one that we believe to possess the degree of value of an act 
totally unavailable to us—which is of course contrary to Hare’s 
principle. I think, finally, that Hare’s judgment of the two acts 
even as sources of feeling is very suspect. Has not Hare known 
railway commuters who felt more deeply about Agamemnon than 
about Mrs. Smith ? 


SIDNEY ZINK 
San José State College 








QUINTON’S VARIETY OF ‘EXPERIENCE ’ 


WHEN we use the expressions ‘ learning by experience ’ and ‘ I found 
by experience’, we have determined a certain sense for the term 
“experience ’, a sense such that it is possible: for statements con- 
taining these expressions to be true. The sense here, a very common 
usage, is something like ‘ past actions and their consequences or 
results, as remembered ’, and it is rather close to the earliest sense 
of the term given in the O.E.D. and of its Latin root. In an im- 
portant article on perception,! A. M. Quinton has used this term in 
quite a different sense, but here again his contexts define the sense 
essentially, they give ‘experience’ a sense without which most of 
what Quinton says could not possibly be true. I am referring to 
such passages as the following : ‘‘ The objects we describe are largely 
stable and persistent ; if we are unsure about them we can always 
look again. But experience is fleeting and momentary ; to attend 
to it again is to make the insecure hypothesis that it has not 
changed. The systematic, mutually corroborative character of our 
beliefs about objects is not a weakness but a strength. Similarly, 
the atomic, disconnected character of experiences, which has en- 
couraged the view that they are self-describing entities, is a weak- 
ness... . The relation between experiences and objects, then, 
neither is nor should be logical. On the contrary, it is causal, a 
matter of psychological fact. Our beliefs about objects are based 
on experience in a way that requires not justification but explana- 
tion.” These passages are central to Quinton’s thesis in this article, 
and it is clear that by ‘ experience’ he means sense-occurrences of 
the kind in which phenomenologists and sense-data theorists are 
interested. He says so, and in an earlier passage refers to the 
“ private, fluid and unstable constituents of our sense-experience.” 

Quinton’s use of ‘ experience ’ in this article recalls some remarks of 
Wittgenstein (Philosophical Investigations, p. 29e), “ A name signifies 
only what is an element of reality . . . what remains the same in all 
changes. This was the very expression of a quite particular 
image ; of a particular image that we want to use. For certainly 
experience does not show us these elements.” The kind of experi- 
ence that Quinton is talking about (that is to say, experience in 
Quinton’s sense) does not show us these elements, but other kinds 
of experience may. His use of the term in his opponents’ sense is 
an ironical device. 

The point I wish to make here is not immediately concerned with 
Quinton’s views on statements about objects and beliefs about 
objects, with which I find myself almost wholly in sympathy, and 
not with his valuable distinction between experience as an atomic 
dance of fleeting sensa and the other kind of experience which 


1 Mind, January 1955, p. 28. 
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provides us with reasons for the statements we make—when reasons 
are necessary. 

The point I wish to make has been made before, but still needs 
making. It is this. When, philosophising, we determine a sense 
in advance for such terms as ‘ experience’, ‘ society’, ‘ object ’, 
‘causation ’, ‘ certainty ’, ‘history ’, ‘ world’, ‘ basis’, ‘ meaning ’, 
‘justification ’, ‘logic’ and so on; then such a sense becomes a 
field of force which transforms or restricts the senses of other terms 
in the linguistic neighbourhood. The kind of experience determines 
the kind of basis ; the kind of basis determines the kind of certainty ; 
the kind of certainty determines the kind of inference (e.g. whether 
from sense-data to objects or from ‘ standard conditions’ to ‘ non- 
standard conditions ’) ; the kind of inference determines the kind of 
justification ; the kind of justification determines the kind of mean- 
ing (e.g. verification by sense-data defines ‘ meaningful—meaningless, 
or meaning is sanctioned by individuals, individuals by existence, 
and existence by God) ; the kind of meaning determines the kind of 
logic; the kind of logic, by way of its grammar, determines the 
kind of object, and so on. 

It was Wittgenstein who made us aware of such fields of force 
and the illusory character of the connections which they project if 
the sense which is insisted upon is what Quinton would call a ‘ non- 
standard’ sense. The super-order which appears to exist between 
super-concepts has humble origins, and may inspire quite elementary 
fallacies if these humble origins are forgotten. The most common 
of these fallacies is that of riding a metaphor further than it will go.4 
The sense-datum theory, for example, can only be grasped and 
criticised if it is seen as an extended metaphor (albeit an illuminating 
one) rather like the metaphysical conceits which we find in the work 
of certain seventeenth century poets. It can only become a viable 
theory when the metaphor is made explicit and its specific bearing 
is recognised. 

Since the point which I am making is really Wittgenstein’s, let 
me support it with a few quotations from his last book. 

“It is the field of force of a word which is decisive.” 

“Something new (spontaneous, specific) is always a language- 

ame.” 

“ The kind of certainty is the kind of language-game.” 


1 But a more peculiar and poetic fallacy is the fallacy of allowing a 
metaphor to supplant its origin. The sense-data theorist who refuses to 
allow material objects to exist, having ‘modelled’ his logic of sense- 
data on that of material objects, is like a poet who refuses to allow real 
roses to exist because his love is the very pattern, the paradigm, the 
Vergleichsobjekt of roses. Was it Shakespeare who set this fashion ? 


Nor did I wonder at the lily’s white 

Nor praise the deep vermilion of the rose : 
They were but sweet, but figures of delight, 
Drawn after you, you pattern of all those. 
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“ These concepts; proposition, language, thought, world, stand 
in line one behind another, each equivalent to each. (But what 
are these words to be used for now? the language-game to which 
they are to be applied is missing.) ” 

“Thought is surrounded by a halo. ... We are under the 
illusion that what is profound, peculiar, essential in our investigation 
resides in its trying to grasp the incomparable essence of language. 
That is, the order exists between the concepts of proposition, word, 
proof, truth, experience and so on. This order is a super-order 
between—so to speak—super-concepts. Whereas, of course, if the 
words ‘ language ’, ‘ experience ’, ‘ world’ have a use, it must be as 


999 


humble a one as that of the words ‘ table ’, ‘ lamp ’, ‘ door ’. 


HELEN BARNARD. 
Banaras Hindu University 
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A REPLY TO MR. CORBETT 


In a recent issue of Minn, Mr. J. P. Corbett states that he can 
discern three separate positions in my small note on Professor Ryle’s 
discussion of agitations and motives. In reply, I should like to say 
that I am neither Mr. Wolff I, nor either of the Mr. Wolffs’ II and 
III, but rather that Mr. Wolff (unworthy of enumeration, apparently) 
mentioned by Mr. Corbett in his fifth paragraph. As he says, my 
criticism of Ryle’s account of “ agitations” turns on the purely 
logical question of internal consistency. Professor Ryle has devoted 
his book to the exorcising of hypostatised “‘ entities’. In his analysis 
of “agitations”’, he has implicitly assumed the hypostatisation of 
certain types of dispositions, called “ motives”. Hence he is at 
this point internally inconsistent. Such is the form of my argument. 
On matters of Psychology, to which Mr. Corbett addresses the body 
of his note, I am neutral. I take no stand on the status of mental 
activities, or of mental-activity words. 

In my note, I said that there cannot be a conflict of motives, on 
Ryle’s account of them, for he does not make them the sorts of 
things which could “conflict”, and which, in conflicting, could 
produce agitations as their effects. I chose the example of the man, 
let us call him Smith, who suffers from a supposed conflict between 
his dispositions toward patriotic and cowardly behaviour. Ryle’s 
analysis seems to suggest that when faced with a call to military 
service, Smith might experience an agitation produced by the 
conflict between his disposition to aid his country and his disposition 
to avoid danger. But this suggestion, again on Ryle’s own view, 
must be incorrect. For in describing Smith’s patriotism we would, 
if we were completely accurate, include the fact that he would aid 
his country unless danger were involved (supposing now Smith to be 
a man who would make that choice). This hypothetical statement 
is part of what we mean in calling him patriotic. It is, of course, 
also part of what we mean by calling him cowardly. 

The fact that we use a single word to describe similar, but not 
identical, tendencies or dispositions in different people causes con- 
fusion. It might be true of Smith that his patriotism was limited 
by cowardice, while not being so of Jones. Because we call both 
“patriotic”, and in general because we use the word “ patriotic ” 
to apply to many different men, we are led to think that its applica- 
tion is independent of the question, What would “ X” do when 
called for military service? Hence, if we were to observe such a 
“conflict of motives” as described above, we might say, following 
Ryle, that an agitation would result. 

But it would be more true to Ryle’s own position to say that there 
was a conflict between two parts of our description of Smith. We 
have called Smith “cowardly ” without taking into consideration 
his response to his country’s call; we have called him “ patriotic ” 
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without taking into account his actions under fire. ‘Therefore, we 
may “feel an agitation”? when confronted with the problem of 
describing Smith in this seemingly conflicting situation. But any 
agitation felt by Smith himself could not, again on Ryle’s view, be 
the result of a conflict of motives. For the motives are nothing 
but patterns of real and possible behaviour. The only conflict in 
Smith would, perhaps, be among the several factors (whatever they 
might be) which caused him to behave in ways which we described 
in the language of ‘‘ motives ”’. 

Such is the point I desired to make, and I flatter myself that I 


succeeded. 
Rogpert WOLFF 
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EMPIRICISM, MEMORY AND VERIFICATION 


Mr. R. F. Hotuann’s attack on the Empiricists’ doctrines of 
memory (MIND, 1954, pp. 464-486) falls into vicious circularity in 
a way that should serve as a warning to all those interested in 
criticizing Empiricism. In his essay he attacks the notion that 
“| . . the essence of remembering is to be found in a private mental 
transaction . . .” (ibid. p. 472). He argues that statements de- 
scribing memories should not be thought of as being verifiable 
privately, by, for example, contrasting presently held so-called 
“memory ” images with images one knows have been created by 
fancy. Hume advocates such a process of verifying memory claims 
when he says that the main difference between memory and fancy 
lies in the “‘. . . superior force and vivacity . . .” (Treatise, Book I, 
Part iii, Section 5) of memory images. Such purely private processes 
are, according to Mr. Holland, not reliable (pp. 465-466), often lead 
to unwarranted scepticism (pp. 472-473), and always produce a 
“, . . distorting metaphysical picture of remembering . . .” (p. 473). 
One must, according to the writer, realize that the best way to verify, 
say, Smith’s claim that he has seen the H.M.S. Nelson at Dover at a 
certain time, is not by making private comparisons of our images 
with each other, but by “. . . looking up the newspaper reports. . . 
or by asking other people for corroboration . . .” (p. 474). If we 
are especially anxious to ascertain the veracity of Smith’s claim, we 
must try to answer carefully two questions: “. ..1. Did what he 
claims to remember actually happen? and 2. Is his past history 
such as to have put him in the position now to remember it ? ” (p. 
475). And both of these questions can be answered by leg-work on 
the part of others, not only by private headwork on the part of 
Mr. Smith. 

The trouble with this account is that it is not so much an attack on 
the Empiricists’ (especially Hume’s) doctrine of memory as it is an 
undefended denial of their theory of verification or sense perception. 
To be more precise, it uses what contemporary Empiricists would 
label “ unanalyzed material-object language,” and ignores the whole 
Empiricist notion of the privacy of sense experience. This would 
not be a serious omission if the question of how one verifies state- 
ments were not at stake throughout his essay ; but it is precisely 
this question, and no other, that Mr. Holland is supposed to be facing. 
Instead of facing it, he simply assumes that the Empiricists are 
entirely wrong in their theory of how one goes about verifying state- 
ments, and then counts it a fresh discovery, or a refutation of their 
account of memory, to say that their theory of the verification of 
memory statements is wrong. He asserts that one can publicly 
verify memory claims by turning to public material objects ; but the 
Empiricist doctrine of verification is a special analysis (or if one 
wishes to put it another way) a repudiation of such publicity. There 
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are only private experiences, according to the Empiricists, and all 
verification, the verification, of memory statements included, is“. . . 
to be found in a private mental transaction ...”. And this whole 
basic doctrine Mr. Holland assumes to be false (and thereby assumes 
that their doctrine of the verification of memory statements is false) 
without advancing any evidence that would indicate its falsity. 

Perhaps with much re-wording Mr. Holland’s essay could be re- 
written without reference to public objects, and so his whole discus- 
sion of memory propositions would be independent of any particular 
doctrine of verification. But he would have to throw out his con- 
clusion, so important to the present paper, that remembering is not 
a“. . . private mental transaction. . .”. Moreover, all of his most 
telling arguments against the Empiricists rest squarely on his 
assumption of the publicity of objects (p. 477, passim). 

Mr. Holland does not mention a certain doctrine of memory that is 
both in the Empiricist tradition of privacy of verification and 
similar to his own discussion of how one could verify Mr. Smith’s 
claim that he remembered seeing the H.M.S. Nelson at Dover. C. I. 
Lewis in his Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation (Chapter XI) holds 
that if various sense experiences relevant to the memory claim have 
“congruence ” (C. I. Lewis, An Analysis of Knowledge and Valua- 
tion, pp. 345-346, passim) with each other then we may say that the 
memory claim has been verified (or probabilified) in so far as there is 
such “congruence”. If Mr. Holland had attacked this doctrine 
(one rather similar to his own, except for Lewis’s emphasis on the 
ultimate privacy of verification processes) he might have found 
himself facing the really important difference between him and the 
Empiricists : the difference with respect to the nature of verification. 
If he would have faced this difference, and defended his position, 
he might have avoided circularity. 

One historical comment is relevant here concerning the context of 
Hume’s statements on memory referred to by Mr. Holland (R. F. 
Holland, ibid. p. 464). Hume does not always insist that memory 
can be distinguished from fancy only by comparing the two with 
respect to “force and vivacity ”. When he first mentions memory 
in the Treatise, toward the beginning of the third section of the 
first Part of the first Book, he goes beyond this “ sensible difference ” 
between memory and fancy, and asserts that 


. . . the imagination is not restrain’d to the same order and form with 
the original impressions ; while the memory is in a manner ty’d down 
in that respect, without any power of variation. 


And in the next paragraph he writes “. . . The chief exercise of the 
memory is not to preserve the simple ideas, but their order and 
position. . .” This is not altogether alien to either C. I. Lewis’s 
doctrine of congruence or to Mr. Holland’s claim that one is making 
a true memory claim only if “. . . his past history (is such) as to 
have put him in a position to remember it. . .” (ibid. p. 475). 
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But later in the Treatise, toward the beginning of the fifth Section of 
Part III, Book I, Hume loses faith in this criterion, 


. it being impossible to recall the past impressions, in order to 
compare them with our present ideas, and see whether their 
arrangement be exactly similar. . . 


His doctrine of the transience as well as the privacy of “ impressions ” 
forces him, he feels, to turn to the “‘ superior force and vivacity ” 
criterion. That this is not the last resort of the Empiricist doctrine 
of memory C. I. Lewis has shown. 

But the more important point for us to notice here is this: it was 
Hume’s doctrine of impressions that led him (deceptively, it seems) 
away from the “ original order and position” criterion of judging 
memory claims and to his “ superior force and vivacity ” criterion. 
It seems that one cannot carefully consider the Empiricists’ doctrine 
of memory without examining with care its relation to their doctrine 
of “ Experience ”’ or verification, just as one cannot make a funda- 
mental attack on one without explicitly attacking the other. 


Paitie P. Hawi 
Vanderbilt University 











ON PROFESSOR SAVERY’S 
“THE EMOTIVE THEORY OF TRUTH” 


In his “ The Emotive Theory of Truth ” ! Professor Barnett Savery 
has provided an interesting classification of theories of truthe This 
system of classifaction, based on a distinction between “ natural- 
istic ” ? and “ non-naturalistic ’’, seems unfortunately to be erroneous 
at several points. 

Professor Savery places Plato among the naturalists. Is it not 
more accurate to locate him among the non-naturalists, specifically 
in division (Savery’s analysis) “2.1”? Did not Plato regard “ The 
Good ” as unanalyzable in terms of anything else? Further, is not 
Professor Savery’s non-naturalistic division “2.B” out of place ? 
If truth is defined in terms of “ what ought to be believed ” does 
that not indicate membership in the naturalistic camp? (See 
G. E. Moore’s discussion of Kant, Principia Ethica, pp. 122-139.) 
Further, if Professor Savery were to follow his system of classification, 
with rigour, should he not have placed “ emotive ” and “ relativistic ” 
theories in the naturalistic group ? Emotive theories of truth (3) 
and relativity theories of truth (4) both define truth in terms of 
something else. 

Apart from these deficiencies in an otherwise ingenious and useful 
classificatory suggestion, one might take issue with Professor Savery 
on the basis of use of “ ordinary language ”’. 

He seems to equate the word “ criterion ” with the word “ truth ”. 
He then argues that since there are numerous criteria of truth, 
therefore there are numerous truths, 7.e. truth is relative. If one 
is justified in assuming that a standard dictionary (e.g. Webster's 
Collegiate Dictionary) is an adequate record of ordinary language, 
then one must object to Professor Savery’s procedure. Truth is 
defined (in this dictionary) as: (a) “agreement with what is re- 
ported”; (b) “conformity to rule”. Criterion is defined as: “a 
rule or test by which anything is tried in forming a correct judgment 
respecting it.” One may agree with-Professor Savery that there are 
various ways in which a person may go about finding a correct 
judgement about truth, but that does not make truth a mere “ re- 
flection ” of such methods. For example, one may test the tempera- 
ture of a cup of tea by using a thermometer or by placing a finger 
against the cup. These are two different ways of testing the truth 
or falsehood of the statement: “ This cup of tea is hot.” However, 
in ordinary language a distinction is made between (a) two ways of 
testing (the truth or falsehood) and (6) one statement which proposes 
to provide an accurate report. In ordinary language, as indicated 
by a reputable dictionary, truth is a definite characteristic. A 


1 Minp, October, 1955. 
2“ Truth is describable in other than ‘ truth terms’ ”’, p. 513. 
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statement referring to a situation is either an accurate report or it is 
not. The fact that there are different ways of testing truth or 
falsehood (different criteria) does not bring truth within the citadel 
of relativity. 

A person may invent whatever language he pleases. But if one 
proposes to operate within the sphere of ordinary “English language” 
usage he must recognize that “truth ” is one word and “ criterion ” 
is another. These two, different, words can not be equated. 


A. H. JoHNSON 
University of Western Ontario 











AN ADDENDUM TO THE NOTE ON THE LIAR-PARADOX 


Since the publication of my Note in the October 1955 issue of Minp, 
I have received several queries about the correctness of my argument 
to the effect that Russell’s resolution of the liar-paradox involves 
him in a second paradox. Let me state my present position. 

The crucial point of the argument is the assumption that the 
recurrence of the words “ It is false that there is a true statement 
within the rectangle of Fig. I” outside the box (which my Note 
refers to as “the rectangle of Fig. I) conveys exactly the same 
meaning as the occurrence of the same words within the box. Is 
this assumption correct ? 

I think that at the time when Russell offered his resolution of the 
paradox the assumption would be accepted as a particular instance 
of the generally accepted principle of symbolic notation to the effect 
that the same meaning must be associated with the same symbol, 
on each of its occurrences, in the context of the same argument. 
And if the assumption in question has been accepted—as, presum- 
ably, it has been accepted by Russell himself—then my criticism 
of Russell’s resolution of the paradox is correct. 

Personally, however, I should reject the assumption. I take it 
that while the token within the box conveys a statement which is 
about itself, the exactly similar token outside the box conveys a 
statement about another statement, and that, therefore, the two 
tokens, their exact similarity notwithstanding, do not mean the 
same thing. 

Let us resort to a convention if we want to avoid the embarrass- 
ment of ambiguity : let us disregard any meaning which accrues to 
a token in virtue of its special place or date, for example, in virtue 
of its placement within the box. This convention enables us to 
propose a weaker form of Russell’s principle for the resolution of 
semantic paradoxes, viz. the principle that any statement which 
appears to be about itself in virtue of a particular occurrence of its 
token is meaningless. In the proposed form the principle is suffi- 
ciently weak to allow for the truth, and therefore meaning, of a 
statement about itself such as “ All statements are either true or 
false ”’. 

A. P. UsHENKo 


Indiana University 
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VI.—CRITICAL NOTICE 


Moral Judgement. By D. Daicnues RapHaret. London: George 
Allen & Unwin, 1955. Pp. 224. 16s. net. 


Dr. RAPHAEL’s enquiry into moral judgement is presented in two 
parts, a logic and a metaphysic of morals. He gives first an 
articulation of certain concepts which he finds employed in everyday 
moral judgements, and then tries to unify them in terms of the 
Kantian notion of a kingdom of ends; showing at the same time 
some of their relations to non-moral concepts and types of judgement. 
The discussion illuminatingly brings in some political concepts, such 
as those of social justice and of equality, and at the end of the book 
briefly turns to the freedom of the will. 

This is an ambitious and interesting programme. Its scope is 
wider than that of much recent discussion, and in the right directions ; 
the ideas of a metaphysic of morals and of the kingdom of ends can 
both find important places in moral philosophy, and should do so. 
The discussion of some political and social concepts is timely, and 
provides what are to my mind the best sections of the book. In 
general, however, Raphael’s edifice, when anything more than its 
barest outline is seen, proves a sad disappointment. Its ground plan 
and purpose remain something of a mystery, and his choice of tools 
and materials is misguided to the point of perversity. He ignores 
practically all philosophical discussion of the last twenty years, not 
only in ethics but in the theory of meaning. Such self-denial might 
conceivably yield results which were original and refreshing ;_ but 
in many places Raphael relies on just those ideas that now seem most 
doubtful, and too often his intransigence proves refreshing only to 
the memory. 

1. The logic of morals: (a) Meaning. Raphael, with justice, 
objects to the extended use of “ the logic of . . .”” which tends now 
to introduce any philosophical discussion of anything. He wishes to 
exclude from the logic of an expression various features of its use 
which are studied by what he calls “ behavioural linguistics ” (p. 11). 
Logic must concern itself only with the “intentional meaning ” of 
expressions. Intentional meaning seems to be the same as “ con- 
notation’, an idea which is used very loosely; the naturalistic 
fallacy, for instance, is explained as the mistake of supposing that 
because an ethical term may have the same denotation as a descrip- 
tive term, it has the same connotation as well (p. 37). As its name 
suggests, the idea of intentional meaning goes with a psychological 
approach to meaning, and reference is made, e.g. to “the idea we 
have before our minds” when we use an expression (p. 38). One 
would have thought that in general this terminology had been 
subjected to such damaging criticism that it was no longer useful in 
philosophy. The penalty of using it is, at the very least, a high 
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measure of vagueness, and this Raphael pays: e.g. (p. 43) “in what 
we feel to be ‘ specifically ethical’ uses the word ‘ good’ has a 
peculiar connotation which cannot be translated by words describing 
psychological states ”—Raphael never tackles the difficult question 
of what is a specifically ethical use of an expression. 

The psychologising approach to meaning leads also to definite 
mistakes, or at least to solutions so unilluminating as to amount to 
mistakes. Thus it is said (p. 46) that ‘‘ when we call a man morally 
good, we sometimes mean that he has acted, or that he usually acts, 
as he ought and from the thought that he ought to do the action, or 
actions, in question”, and from this is derived the conclusion that 
‘*one ethical sense of ‘good’, namely moral goodness, may be 
translated in terms of the moral ‘ought’... another sense of 
‘good’... is not so translateable”. But what is the warrant 
for saying that what we have here are different senses of the ethical 
term ‘good’? I suspect that it is primarily that we have “ different 
things in mind” in the two cases; but how does one determine 
whether what people “ have in mind ” are meanings of an expression 
or, say, criteria for its application ? Later in the book in giving a 
more fundamental account of moral terms, Raphael introduces a new 
idea, of the “ positive” sense of a term (p. 119). A positive use of 
‘ good’ merely states a matter of fact, that something is an object 
of desire. He says that the word often has what he calls a ‘ norma- 
tive connotation ’, but agrees “ with the naturalists that the entity 
to which the word ‘ good ’ ultimately refers is interest”. I make 
little of this section, because I do not see how Raphael would answer 
the many familiar arguments to the effect that, when I say that 
something desired by A is good for A, I must be doing more than just 
asserting that it is desired by A; nor can I see what it means to 
say that the word ‘ good ’ “ refers to an entity ”. 

In what he says about the logical status of moral judgements in 
general, Raphael seems to be rather similarly entrenched. He says 
for instance (p. 41) “So far as the logic of morals is concerned, 
sentences containing ethical words purport to be statements, and 
are commonly taken as such by plain men using them in everyday 
life’”’. Well, clearly not all ethical sentences are so taken—some 
are not even in the indicative mood. But of those that are, what 
are the criteria for saying that they are generally taken as statements? 
The only clue that Raphael gives us seems to be (p. 42) “ When a man 
says ‘I think I ought to do so-and-so, he expresses a belief that 
something is the case, and when he asks himself whether he ought 
to do something he is posing a question which he thinks is to be 
answered by a statement”. The second half of this is circular or, 
very strictly taken, false. The first half seems to imply that the 
criterion of p’s being a statement is that p can be said to be the case. 
But is this a good enough criterion ? Certainly, no-one minds about 
the use of the word ‘statement’ here; the danger is only that it 
may lead one to overlook more fundamental differences between this 
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sort of statement and others, e.g. in methods of settling disagreements 
about them—differences which the ‘ plain man’ certainly recognizes 
in actual argument. That Raphael does not sufficiently weigh such 
dangers is suggested by his freely saying such things as that the use 
of one ethical sentence “ describes the same fact ”’ (p. 47) as the use 
of another. This is a philosopher’s usage, and, I venture to suggest, 
in this context a very bad one. Indeed, Raphael says later in the 
book (p. 165) that he does not want to imply that an ethical pro- 
position “reflects a feature of reality”. To my mind, however, 
Raphael never gives a clear account of these matters, nor does he 
answer the many arguments that try to show that ethical proposi- 
tions do not primarily describe anything or state any kind of fact. 
No doubt those arguments are imperfect, and need criticism, but 
Raphael formulates no criticism, and his retention of so many 
intuitionist formulae can seem now only like whistling in the dark. 

(b) Common-sense moral judgements. The business of a logic of 
morals in Raphael’s view is, at least in part, to define and make 
precise a set of terms to express the ideas of ordinary moral con- 
sciousness. In doing this, he recognizes that there is more than one 
moral system in the world, and that the moral views he is dealing 
with may be only those of our society. Here it seems to me that 
he might profitably have discussed what are the most general 
features common to systems of beliefs which make us call them all 
moral systems, but this is not part of his purpose. Even allowing 
for this, his purpose in constructing a systematization of ordinary 
moral judgements is not, I think, exactly what one would expect 
prima facie of a logic of morals. At least, it is not entirely so, and 
I think that Raphael has had two different ideas in mind in con- 
structing his system, which he had not satisfactorily distinguished. 

In the first place, it is part of Raphael’s purpose to define in terms 
of one another a set of terms which will serve to express the form 
of various kinds of moral judgement made in ordinary life, and which 
will tend to group together moral judgements which at first sight 
may not seem to be of the same form. The primary terms he uses 
in this way are “ obligatory ”, “fitting”, “right” and “claim”. 
For such a programme there are clearly two rival dangers—the 
system may be so tight that many judgements can only be fitted 
into it by a lot of wangling, or so loose that nothing is illuminated 
by it. Raphael has yielded to the second of these ; his notion of 
** fittingness ’’, which he says (p. 61) is “ a sort of half-way house to 
obligation ’’, is a suspiciously ample container for moral sentiments 
not expressing “ strict” obligation. Nor does he give any clear 
account of its nature. In the earlier part of the book he accepts 
Dr. Ewing’s suggestion that the notions of “good” and “bad” 
can be replaced by that of “ fittingness ’—‘‘‘ x is good ’ is defined 
as ‘ x is a fitting object of a favourable attitude’ ”’ (p. 60), but in 
his later and more fundamental enquiry no account of this notion 
is given, and ‘ good ’ itself reappears as the subject of discussion in 
quite different terms. 
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Here again I think that Raphael has paid too much respect to 
his intuitionist past. One may agree with him that there is a point 
in systematizing, up to a point, concepts used in moral thinking ; 
one may agree also that some systems are too tight, that for instance 
Mr. Hare’s attempt in The Language of Morals to reduce everything 
to‘ ought’ is artificial. But juggling with ideas like “ fittingness ” 
can get us nowhere. Logically, they are too flexible a construct, 
which does anything or nothing. Moreover, their whole provenance 
is somehow wrong; they belong too much to that calm world of 
keeping appointments and posting letters, whose persistence in 
moral philosophy must lay the subject open to charges of scholas- 
ticism and frivolity. In general, Raphael’s work does not deserve 
such charges ; I think his method of systematizing could have done 
more to avoid them. 

What is the point of constructing a system like this? Raphael 
employs one very peculiar argument (p. 33) in the course of justifying 
his programme. If we abandon systematization altogether, he says, 
we shall ‘“‘ remain what Sidgwick called ‘ perceptional intuitionists ’, 
holding the view that each particular judgement of duty is related 
only to its own situation and cannot be classified with others. But 
this position is unwarranted by common sense judgements them- 
selves, which often describe a particular action as being a duty in 
virtue of some characteristics (e.g. relieving distress, or keeping a 
promise) which it shares with other obligatory acts. That is to say, 
common-sense moral thinking and discourse do frequently bear out 
the sort of theory that the deontologists give us in their lower-level 
degree of systematization.” 

This argument, first of all, does not seem conclusively to prove 
Raphael’s conclusion. For it might be the case, as some have 
argued, that it was a necessary property of something’s being a moral 
judgement that it was supported or supportable by general reasons, 
or (differently put) that any action that could be said to be a duty 
must be describable as a sort of action. If this were so, it would 
be a defining property of common-sense moral judgements that they 
did not reflect “ perceptual intuitionism ”, and this would give no 
warrant for supposing that a programme of further systematization 
was somehow inherent in them. Generality of some sort would in 
this case be merely a necessary condition of a judgement’s being 
part of the subject matter of a logic of morals, not a pointer to 
the structure of the logic itself. 

Second, the argument suggests a view of the function of such a 
logic wholly different from what I have so far discussed. Granted 
that people do give general reasons for, or general descriptions of, 
what they think they ought to do, this fact seems to show only that 
the ideas of a general reason and of a type-description of an action, 
and perhaps of a principle, should figure in the logic of morals, as 
part of its meta-linguistic apparatus. It does not suggest—what 
this argument seems to imply—that the business of the logic of 
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morals is to generalize and systematize the reasons that people in 
fact give for their obligations. It is the latter conclusion, however, 
that Raphael draws, and this fits in with what is, I think, his primary 
view on the matter. On this view, it is not the business of the logic 
of morals just to study the form of everyday moral statements, and 
make that form more precise by the use of semi-technical concepts. 
It must study the moral content of such judgements, articulate them 
and bring them under more general principles. 

In fact, he goes further than this. “ The situation’, he writes 
(p. 27), “is exactly the same as in an empirical science, i.e. the 
application of logical system or order to a set of facts.” The system 
of a moral philosopher must be both internally consistent and in 
accord with the facts; and the facts, Raphael says, are common- 
sense moral judgements. When he says this, he does not mean that 
the system must accord with the facts of common-sense moral 
judgement in the sense that it must accord with the fact that common- 
sense judges so-and-so. Rather, where common-sense judges that 
p, the system must accord with p. It is with what is judged that the 
system must accord ; it is this, presumably, that makes the system 
a system of morals rather than a set of sociological or psychological 
statements about people’s moral beliefs. 

Raphael states this method in definite enough terms; and yet 
I am not sure that I understand it. As an example of it, he gives 
the following: (p. 26) “... a hedonist might put forward the 
hypothesis that our sole duty is to maximise anticipated pleasure. 
We could criticize this by pointing to a situation where we think we 
ought to pay a debt although we are aware of an alternative possible 
action which we think would produce more pleasure. Our example 
shows the hypothesis to be inconsistent with some of the facts 
(ordinary moral judgements).” This is a familiar example; but 
how is Raphael using it? At least three different things could be 
done with this example, which may be schematized in three different 
conversations : 


(A) Heponist: “Our sole duty is to maximise anticipated 
pleasure.” 

Ossector : “ No, because I know I ought to pay this debt, although 
so doing will not maximise pleasure.” 


(B) Hepontst: “‘ Whenever anyone thinks that something is his 
duty, he really means that it will maximise pleasure.” 

OxsEctTor: “ No, because I can truly, and therefore sensibly, think 
that I ought to pay this debt, although, etc.” 


(C) Heponist: ‘‘ Everyone in our society decides what is his duty 
by deciding what will maximise pleasure.” 

OxsgEctTor: ‘“‘ No, because I and others in this society consider that 
we ought to pay debts, even though, etc.” 


(C) makes the hedonist’s thesis sociological, and IT do not think that 
this is what Raphael means. In (B) the hedonist might be proposing 
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a (naturalistic) thesis about meaning, and having it refuted by a 
philosophical use of a counter-example ; or he might be asserting 
some looser conceptual connection between the notions of duty and 
pleasure, or be proposing something like a linguistic recommendation 
in this direction, which is again rejected by the opponent on philo- 
sophical grounds. Some of the time, I have suggested, Raphael 
does use arguments of type (B), in his discussions for instance of 
the relations between the concepts of obligation and _ fittingness. 
Yet in the present example, and elsewhere in comparing a moral 
system with a scientific one, he seems to be using a type (A) argument. 
But type (A) presents a straight moral disagreement ; the next step 
in such an argument might be for the hedonist to say ‘“ Well, I don’t 
think that you ought to pay that debt, if what you say is correct.” 

Now Raphael describes the situation in his example as the ad- 
vancing of a hypothesis which turns out to be inconsistent with a 
fact. If he has argument (A) in mind, it follows that the moral 
views of the hedonist are described as the hypothesis, and the moral 
view of the objector as the fact. But what is the justification of 
this? Either, it would seem, that Raphael himself agrees with the 
objector and not with the hedonist, or that most people would. 
Raphael has the second of these in mind ; I am not sure, however, 
how far he realizes that he is also committed to the first. For it is 
he that is describing one of these views as a fact, and the other as a 
falsified hypothesis, and to do this just is to commit oneself to a 
certain view. When Raphael describes a certain moral position 
as a fact, he is inescapably committing himself to it; he says that 
he describes as facts only those moral views which people in general 
hold ; from which it follows that Raphael commits himself to moral 
agreement with the majority of our society. Strictly followed, this 
might well be a reactionary policy ; in any case, it is a poor founda- 
tion for anything which could be called “ the logic of morals ”’. 

In a way Raphael realizes the conclusions of this method, when 
finally (p. 139) he says “in the absence of a generally accepted 
authority, I think the determinant of ‘ objective ’ moral duty is the 
consensus of public opinion”; and (p. 137) “if an agent is not 
himself conscious of the factors that give rise to an obligation . . . 
he may nevertheless be under an obligation . . . and if so his 
obligation depends on the thought of society ”. I think he can say 
this sort of thing only because he has not paid enough attention to 
the peculiar force of questions like “is he under an obligation ? ” 
and their answers. There is one sense of such a question in which, 
to answer it, I might look at a list of duties or something like this. 
There is another, and primary, sense of it in which I must reflect, 
ask others and so on, and then commit myself toa view. If someone 
does what Raphael says, and consults public opinion, this can only 
be because he himself has the view that public opinion is likely to 
be right, and this is itself a particular moral view. The “absence of 
a generally accepted authority ” is not an accident; and if there 
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were a generally accepted authority, it would be so only because it 
had been accepted. Similarly public opinion can only be an authority 
if it, too, is accepted, by whoever appeals to it. 

In fact Raphael’s moral acceptance of public opinion is not as 
thorough as one might suppose. This is because his fundamental 
appeal is less to the majority than to “ common-sense ”’, and common- 
sense does not have to be common in order to be sense. Again, the 
reference of statements about what “ we ” would think, is fruitfully 
ambiguous. Sometimes Raphael’s own moral views appear in 
admirable nakedness, the wrapping of an appeal to public opinion 
having worn thin by persuasive over-use in the newspapers: (p. 90) 
“* It would be generally agreed by thoughtful people today that men 
have a moral claim . . . to maximum development of potentiality.” 
Very often, however, it is difficult to say whether Raphael is com- 
mitting himself to such a view or not—what he says is just ambigu- 
ous. There is an interesting example of this where he is discussing 
the question whether duties imply rights. He states four prima 
facie objections to the thesis, and then answers them (pp. 50 ff.). 
The first answer starts: “ (a) I am inclined to deny that there is a 
strict obligation to realise goodness as such. It does not seem to 
me that I am morally bound to increase the amount of virtue, or of 
aesthetic appreciation, in the world, as I am morally bound to help 
persons in need. . . . We approve of such increase. We might say 
that it is ‘morally fitting’... .” The last of the four answers 
starts : “ (d) I am inclined to say that a man has no strict obligations 
to himself, that the so-called duties to self are either necessary means 
to the fulfilment of duties to others, or else are actions which are 
means to the realization of good and are therefore approved or 
thought ‘ fitting’. . . . Thus we do not blame a man for imprudence. 
... What sort of statements are these ? (d) looks as though it 
made a logical point, roughly to the effect that the expression “ strict 
duty to oneself” has no sense, or at least a sense which is better 
expressed by something else. (a), on the other hand, might well be 
an expression of moral opinion, the ‘I’ referring to Raphael. It 
is not just a question of terminology whether something is ‘ a duty ’ 
or just ‘ fitting ’, for Raphael tells us that ‘ fittingness’ is a weaker 
notion than duty. But might there not be a man who really did 
think that the increase of aesthetic appreciation was the strictest 
duty there was, and neglected everything else to pursue it? Such 
a man, one need hardly repeat, would not be disagreeing with 
Raphael about logic, but about what to do. Conversely, a similar 
argument might suggest that (d) was a moral statement, and there 
are some features of (a) that suggest a thesis of logic. 

Throughout Raphael’s book there runs this deep confusion 
between use and mention, between moral reflection and the logic of 
morals. His logic of morals is two things at once, a conceptual 
enquiry into moral thinking, and a system of moral thoughts. It 
may be objected that this distinction cannot be drawn; perhaps 
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there comes a point at which it collapses ; but at least the question 
must be answered, and not left in a limbo of ambiguity. Further- 
more, Raphael’s picture of a quasi-scientific system related to 
everyday judgements is necessarily incoherent. He is not clear 
whether he has a conceptual system which applies to such judge- 
ments, in the sense that the meaning-relations stated in it are borne 
out by what is ordinarily said, or a system of truths which can be 
shown to be true or false by ordinary moral judgements. In so far 
as he wants the latter, it seems obvious that he is himself committed 
to a wholesale acceptance of general moral views ; perhaps realising 
this, his moral relations with public opinion are as ambiguous as 
everything else. Within the context of Raphael’s own theories, 
his procedure has no sense. For the intuitionists and others, it 
perhaps made a kind of sense to check moral views against general 
opinion, and it is something that in moral thought we do indeed do, 
in various and interestingly different ways. But as a philosopher 
Raphael knows that there are differing moral systems, he knows 
that a statement of moral principle is not a kind of hypothesis, and 
he knows, or should know, that ‘‘ common-sense ”’ is a notion that 
contains more persuasion than facts. Had he been prepared to 
consider more seriously the function of moral expressions, he might 
have discussed many interesting questions. As it is, he has gone 
on playing, with a kind of half-hearted defiance, an old and dis- 
credited game. 

2. The metaphysic of morals: (a) Purposes. Raphael says that 
he is not using very precisely the idea of a metaphysic of morals. 
He combines under it a number of different things, some of which 
seem to me to be of more interest than others. His principal purpose 
is to formulate a unifying notion which can be seen as lying behind 
ordinary moral views ; the notion he presents in this role is roughly 
the Kantian idea of a kingdom of ends. Raphael’s book does a 
valuable service, I think, in taking these notions seriously. Moral 
concepts do not stand alone in minatory solitude from the rest of 
our thought, and it should be possible to investigate their relations 
to other concepts. Many moral philosophers nowadays skid round 
this problem ; having identified some kind of normative or pre- 
scriptive function performed by certain expressions, they are then 
happy to say that many expressions which are not pure examples 
either of this type or of the descriptive type—e.g. ‘ treachery ’— 
somehow combine the functions of the two. But this model is at 
least much too simple. For one thing (as has been argued by Mrs. 
Foot, Miss Murdoch and others) it may well be that no account can 
be given of the ‘ descriptive ’ function of an expression like ‘treachery’ 
which does not presuppose the ‘normative’ one. Again, one can 
ask why we have certain moral concepts that we do have, and an 
answer to this sort of question might be found in some more general 
notion which helps to unify them. Such an enquiry might well be 
called an essay in the metaphysic of morals. 

This is not quite the account of the matter that Raphael gives, 
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though this may represent something of what he means by a unifying 
concept. Indeed, he does raise questions of why we have certain 
ideas, but he does not make it clear that the sense of ‘ why ?’ that 
he is interested in is the right one for a philosophical enquiry. Thus 
he says that he is propounding “a hypothesis of how the concept 
of moral obligation arises . . . it is a frankly speculative account 
...” (p. 18), or “a theory which will account for the existence of 
moral concepts and judgements as they are ordinarily used. A 
theory of this kind is largely a genetic theory, not an analysis of 
meaning ” (p. 169). How seriously is this language of causation to 
be taken? From these passages, one might suspect Raphael of 
engaging in arm-chair psychology or anthropology, and attempting 
to arrive at empirical results from the wrong kind of data. I feel, 
however, that this quasi-scientific language does not represent 
Raphael’s real purpose, and that when he says, for instance, that 
“the idea of moral obligation, of an inter-personal tie, arises from 
sympathetic imagination of another’s interests which we can help 
promote ” (p. 135), he is not so much advancing a hypothesis about 
the human mind as suggesting (very roughly) that in a world where 
there was no understanding of people’s diverse wants, the idea of 
obligation would make no sense. Such language may not represent 
Raphael’s intentions ; but at least it is less likely to mislead than 
the language of the “ genetic theory ”, which too easily suggests a 
different, empirical, enquiry. 

(b) The kingdom of ends. Raphael’s remarks on this subject are 
highly suggestive, and I wish they had been more detailed. As it is, 
there are three noticeable gaps in his treatment. First, he does not 
make clear what the connection is between the idea of obligation and 
the sympathetic understanding of other persons. For instance, he 
says that “to think that we ought to pursue (another’s) ends is to 
strive to feel towards his ends as we should naturally feel towards 
our own. The conation thus evoked is what is referred to by the 
idea of moral obligation” (p. 125). This is too obscure. Presum- 
ably our relation to our own ends is something like wanting to realize 
them, or at least intending to bring about whatever is our end. But 
it is not clear that a feeling that we ought to further someone else’s 
ends involves at all wanting to do this, still less striving to want to 
do this ; and to say that we strive to intend to realize his ends seems 
meaningless. On the other hand, if the obscure notion of “ conation”’ 
is omitted from the formula, and we speak merely of “ making 
someone else’s ends our own”’, it is unclear how the notion of 
obligation comes in at all. Nevertheless, I feel sure that Raphael 
is right in thinking that in some way the notion of an obligation to 
a person is connected with the notion of “ putting oneself in that 
person’s shoes ”—perhaps here the formula of advice “if I were 
you...” is relevant. 

The second difficulty is that in one respect Raphael seems to have 
over-stated his case. ‘‘ There is always an obligation not to hinder 
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other persons in their fulfilment of their desires provided that their 
pursuit of such purposes is not itself wrong ” (p. 48) ; “if there are 
no countervailing ethical considerations, there is always an obligation 
not to thwart the desires of others ” (p. 115). This rule can scarcely 
be correct; there are many situations in which the realization of 
x by A and of y by B is empirically or logically incompatible, but 
this does not mean that the parties are obliged to abandon their 
ends. It may be that Raphael wants to confine “ hindering ” and 
‘‘ thwarting ” to policies of action which are deliberately designed to 
prevent the realization of someone else’s ends, but it is not clear how 
this is to be interpreted. In a competition between A and B, some 
of A’s actions might best be described as “ trying to prevent B from 
winning ”, but it would not follow from this that they were unfair 
or improper. Some elaboration is needed here, in which the inten- 
tions of the agent should contribute to an extra criterion. 

Third, I do not think Raphael makes it clear whether all ideas of 
obligation are connected with the notions of sympathy, identification 
with other persons, and so on. His thesis is that it is so in our 
society, but he has a section in which he compares what he calls 
“the humanistic ethic” with various others, such as “ optimate ” 
or “ collectivist ” ethics. Such ethics seem to contain the notion of 
obligation in some form; but it is unclear how the idea of the 
kingdom of ends figures in them, since they deny various values 
(liberty, equality, etc.) which Raphael derives from, or at least 
connects with, this idea. Hence he must be exaggerating when he 
says that the idea of obligation is necessarily connected with sym- 
pathy and the idea of a kingdom of ends, or else the idea of obligation 
in these societies is different, and perhaps should be differently 
named. This difficulty seems to be a reflection of the confusions 
in method that were discussed above. 

In comparing these different ethics, Raphael tentatively takes 
up the task of justifying the humanistic one against the others. He 
points out that the only possible criteria for comparing independent 
moral systems from outside them are those of coherence and practic- 
ability, and he reaches some hesitant conclusions on these bases. 
This gallant attempt does not seem to me a success; a deeper 
empirical study of what is involved would be necessary. In par- 
ticular, it is downright amazing that Raphael should say “ the 
collectivist ethic . . . taken as a self-sufficient policy . . . seems 
quite unsuited to the practical life” (p. 188). He may not mean 
what he seems to say. 

(c) Freedom of the will. The last section of the book argues for 
the conclusion that the apparent conflict between free-will and 
determinism is illusory. Some of the arguments are familiar. 
There has been a confusion between two senses of ‘ cause’; on the 
one hand, voluntary acts are caused, but by agents, who are efficient 
causes ; this conclusion is supported by the argument that if actions 
were not caused, they would happen by chance, an argument which 
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has had a much longer life than it deserves—for what is the proof 
of the question-begging axiom that cause and chance form an 
exhaustive disjunction? On the other hand, ‘ causal’ laws have 
nothing to do with efficient causes, but state 100 per cent. correla- 
tions. Corresponding to these are two languages, one concerned 
with individual choice of actions, the other with natural laws. 
These are the languages of the agent and of the spectator respec- 
tively, and there is no conflict between them: “ you might as well 
say there is a conflict between regarding a chess-set as 32 pieces of 
wood and regarding as parts of a game” (p. 207). This is the 
resolution of the free-will problem. 

However, Raphael adds to this some further points: that there 
are ‘laws of human behaviour ’, but these state less than 100 per 
cent. correlations ; that it is logically possible that there should be 
100 per cent. laws of human behaviour, but if there were, this would 
be because of a change in human nature; and if this change took 
place, and there were such laws, there would be no free-will. These 
frank additions make nonsense of the previous argument. The final 
argument implies that the problem of free-will is not the product 
of a bogus conflict between the two senses of ‘ cause’ distinguished 
at the beginning, and that the resolution of the problem by an appeal 
to two independent languages is invalid; for it states that if one 
sort of ‘cause’ were applicable to human behaviour, the other 
would not be. This seems to express a proper sort of doubt about 
the original “resolution ”, since if the languages of spectator and 
agent concern the same actions, it is difficult to see how they can 
be as independent as was made out. The last arguments do imply, 
however, that the conflict between free-will and determinism is not 
an illusion at all, but that it is a fortunate empirical fact that 
scientific laws do not go all the way, and we have some free-will. 
I do not see how Raphael is so sure that this is because of human 
nature as it is; should we not wait and watch the progress of 
science ? 

In this section, Raphael’s candour has got the better of his con- 
sistency. His difficulties are genuine ones, and ‘+ is at least pleasant 
not to be merely treated to the fashionable anodynes of prescription 
v. description and constraint v. cause. 

This notice has concentrated disproportionately on the unsatis- 
factory features of Raphael’s book. This is because the book seems 
to me a clear illustration of how the development of good and 
fruitful ideas in moral philosophy can be thwarted by a confused 
method and an inadequate logical apparatus. 


B. A. O. WittiaMs 
University of Oxford 
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Criticism and Construction in the philosophy of the American New Realism. 
By Lars Boman. Stockholm: Almquist and Wiksell, 1955. Pp. 195. 


THERE are two types of philosopher. There are those who believe that 
everything that can be said can be said clearly and for whom philosophi- 
cal success consists in the number of propositions that they can discover 
which are both clear and true; and there are those to whom the world 
presents a shifting and bewildering scene, who, in their more modest 
moments, count themselves lucky if they can grasp the whole in an in- 
communicable flash and who sometimes claim, more rashly, to be able to 
report their vision. For the former ordinary language is inadequate 
because it is too imprecise and they abandon it whenever they can in 
favour of a more rigorous symbolism ; the latter cultivate a literary style 
and are more concerned to induce in us a mood or outlook than to add to 
our stock of truths. 

Philosophers of these types never meet. Physically, yes—for example 
at Joint Sessions ; intellectually never. At the beginning of this century 
an American philosopher could declare: ‘“‘ We are all agreed in one great 
tenet, which is the entire foundation of philosophy itself: that explanation 
of the world which maintains that the only thing absolutely real is mind ; 
that all material and all temporal existences take their being from Con- 
sciousness ... and that presence to consciousness constitutes their 
entire reality.” What would Royce or Bradley have said if confronted 
by the assertion that this great tenet could be expressed in one or other of 
five forms ranging from 


(x)[(x is a thing) entails (x is perceived)] (I. 1) 
to 
(x){x is perceived) 5 [x is a thing) entails (x is perceived)]} ? (I. 5) 


As a more or less impartial onlooker I can only say that Idealists ought, 
from time to time, to be confronted with criticism of this sort ; it would 
force them to tell us more precisely what it is they mean. But they 
would have been able to reply, with some plausibility, that the criticisms 
involve assumptions about the logical expression of thought which they 
would have denied and which, in a slightly different form, they did ex- 
plicitly deny. To make use of Russellian techniques is already to reject 
the doctrine of internal relations from the start; and the believer in 
internal relations can point to the fact that the critics must descend from 
symbolism to language at precisely those points which are really in dispute. 

Mr. Boman’s aim and method are admirably set out at the start ; and, 
what is more rare, he sticks to them. ‘‘ Philosophical investigation ”’, he 
says, “has progressed and led to new discoveries in the last fifty years. 
As a result of this the student ... has at his disposal refined instru- 
ments . . . which were unknown fifty years ago. With these aids an 
analysis aiming at criticism of the older philosophical theories is often 
fairly easy. But I think it is neither interesting nor fair to approach the 
philosophical work of times past in this way. . . . The instrument sup- 
plied by modern philosophy can, however, be used in a different way. 
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By its means it is often possible to elucidate points which appear obscure 
both to a contemporaneous and a later reader, and in this way to make 
for a better understanding of the connexions in a philosophical theory.” 
The crucial word here is ‘ connexions’. Mr. Boman’s method is to treat 
such words as ‘ perceive ’, ‘ relation ’, ‘ modify’, ‘idea’, ‘ consciousness ’, 
etc., as if their meaning were to be elucidated solely by a consideration 
of the contexts in which they occur. He says, for example, nothing about 
perception ; but confines himself to asking whether a particular author 
uses the word ‘ perceive’ consistently. 

The Neo-Realists, like Moore, attacked Idealism with the weapon of 
precision ; and in the first part of his book Boman confines himself to 
sharpening the weapon by translating the still discursive prose of the 
critics into symbolism. In the later chapters he criticises their positive 
contributions to philosophy. The merits of the book are clear; the 
argumentation is almost always lucid and, as far as I can see, always 
correct. On the few occasions on which I thought I had detected a fallacy 
or a non-sequitur further reflection led me to revise my opinion. But 
Boman would have written the more interesting book of which he is 
obviously capable if he had applied his critical analysis direct to the main 
doctrines of idealism. The Neo-Realist attack was a phase in the history 
of philosophy, a phase through which philosophy, perhaps, had to pass ; 
but, if the confidence which Boman expresses in the value of analytic 
tools in the passage quoted above is justified, the Neo-Realists said nothing, 
on the critical side, that cannot now be said better. The perennial dispute 
is not between Royce and Perry or Bradley and Moore, but between the 
supporters of the ‘ great tenet on which we are all now agreed’ and the 
minute philosophers. 

P. H. Nowet.-Smiri 


Kant. By 8. Korner. Penguin Books, London, 1955. Pp. 230. 2s. 6d. 


ProFrEssorR KOrNER’s book is an admirable addition to a successful 
series. It provides what has long been needed, a clear and reliable guide 
to the convolutions of the Critical Philosophy in its main outlines. Without 
attempting what would be the suspect task of making Kant appear easy, 
Kérner has nevertheless produced a book which the undergraduate student 
of Kant will be likely to find more helpful than previously existing com- 
mentaries. His plan follows that of the three Critiques, which are ex- 
pounded in roughly the order in which Kant presented them, with a 
judicious use of supplementary references to Kant’s other works. The 
only notable gap is any reference to Kant’s writings on the philosophy of 
law and politics. 

The more sophisticated student of Kant will also find much that is 
illuminating in the discriminating use which Kérner makes of post- 
Kantian insights and advances, particularly in the field of logic. 
This he achieves without committing the fallacy of attributing to Kant 
views which are intelligible only in the light of work done since his time. 
He alludes explicitly to this danger in warning against “any attempt to 
‘modernize’ Kant’s proofs of the antinomies”’ which would “end in 
mere idle speculations as to the sort of answer which Kant would have 
given to questions which simply could not have occurred to him ” (p. 116). 
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A good example of the helpfulness of K6érner’s approach is his treatment 
of the doctrine of schematism in terms of the distinction between “ referen- 
tial” and “‘non-referential” rules. ‘‘ Referential rules link concepts to 
perception and thus perform the function of Kant’s schemata. Whatever 
else the addition of its schema to a concept may be for Kant, and 
whatever its psychological mechanism, it is at least the addition of 
the referential rules of a concept to its non-referential ones—an addition 
which makes the concept applicable ” (p. 71). 

Inevitably, there are also points of exposition which strike one as 
less happy. An example is the discussion of the possibility of univer- 
salization as the test of a genuine moral imperative. Kérner makes the 
mistake of confusing willing a maxim to be a universal law with not 
acting in a way which is inconsistent in one’s own favour with a maxim 
which one has willed to be a universal law. “A person whose acts violate 
a principle which he wills to be a universal law in acting wrongly ” (p. 140). 
“A person who wills monogamy to become a universal law and adopts 
polygamy as his own maxim is immoral” (p. 141). This suggests that 
Kant was reducing all immorality to the special case of hypocrisy, which 
was surely not his intention. 

The sensible aim of the book is exposition rather than criticism, but 
K6rner has naturally not eschewed all criticism. However, most of the 
criticisms he does make arise out of post-Kantian advances in physics, 
mathematics and formal logic, rather than in specifically philosophical 
insight. With this procedure is associated a tendency to assert positively 
that, while Kant’s detailed working out of his doctrines may often be 
defective, he is usually, philosophically speaking, on the right lines. 
Ké6rner makes this view appear attractive by playing down the a priori 
psychologism in Kant’s views as little more than a clumsiness in presenta- 
tion, and treating him as in essence a sort of Rylean “logical geographer ” 
(cf. p. 46). It might be argued, however, that Kant’s psychologistic 
approach is inseparable from such fundamentally characteristic doctrines 
as those of space and time as “ forms of perception ”’, of the human mind 
as “‘ imposing its laws on nature ”, and of the moral judgment as involving 
an “act of universal legislation”. It is a pity that Kérner did not 
discuss the confusions at the basis of this approach, particularly as, on 
page 18, he draws attention to the root of the trouble by pointing out, 
in his discussion of the analytic/synthetic distinction, that ‘‘ Kant’s classi- 

_ fication is, first of all, not of propositions, but of judgments, i.e. of pro- 
positions asserted by somebody”. He goes on to say: “ This is in many 
ways an advantage, since judgments are personal events, and the manner 
in which they exist is less problematic than the manner of existence of 
propositions”. But Kant was not making an empirical study of the 
psychology of judging; he was investigating the concepts involved in 
judging, an activity which does not require the identification of individual 
acts of judgment—an identification which Kant never of course tried to 
make. This starting point leads easily to Kant’s surely misguided pro- 
cedure of beginning with the conception of an uncategorized manifold and 
asking how an individual human mind is able to cope with it. To say 
this is to question the whole basis of Kant’s distinction between objective 
and subjective empirical judgments, which Kérner appears to accept as 
sound (pp. 47 ff.) ; and that is to cast doubt on the fundamental rightness 
of the approach in the Analytic, and thereby on the foundations of the 
whole Critical Philosophy. 

Peter WINCH 
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Plato’s Phaedo: a translation of Plato’s Phaedo with introduction, notes 
and appendices. ByR.S.Biuck. Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1955. 
Pp. 208. 21s. 


Dr. Bivcx’s new version of the Phaedo is sectionalized in the Cornford 
manner, the sections being prefixed by summaries and explanations which 
are clear and helpful. The translation itself (based on Burnet’s text) is 
extremely close to the original—so close as to be often unidiomatic ; there 
are some inaccuracies too, but few that matter philosophically, and Form- 
language is very properly rendered quite literally. 

The drive behind Bluck’s interpretation of the Phaedo appears twofold : 
negatively, to rebut those who ‘seem to read into the dialogue too much 
logic ’—in particular Robinson, whose views are somewhat unfairly 
attacked in a supplementary note (pp. 201-202); and positively, to rein- 
state the Forms as “transcendent objective realities’ with ‘ ontological 
significance ’ (p. 180), instead of ‘ only, or little more than, universals ’ 
(p. 174), as Ross and others have suggested. Defence of this interpretation 
is to be found mainly in Appendices VI to VIII ; we may consider it under 
two headings. 

(1) The nature of tnobécas at 101d sg. Bluck’s contention (App. 
VI) is that iaoécers here are not propositions of any kind, and that there- 
fore the passage is not an account of propositional reasoning at all; if it 
were, he argues, it would be ‘a long and unwanted digression’ and a 
pointless interruption between the theory of Form-causes and the final 
immortality-proof to which it leads. Instead, izofécas are taken as 
‘ provisional conceptions (or notions) of Form-causes’; in support, 
Xenophon Mem. tv, vi, 13 is quoted for ‘ imébcos’ meaning ‘ notion’, 
and imobéces in Republic 509d sq. are interpreted as ‘ provisional mental 
images’. However, (a) ‘ izdfecis’ in the Xenophon passage does not 
mean ‘notion’, but ‘subject under discussion’ (cf. with it Laws 949b) ; 
moreover, at Phaedo 92d and 94b ‘ imdBeors? means ‘ premiss’ (as Bluck 
himself translates), and in the latter passage it is even explained by an 
accusative and infinitive. Elsewhere in Plato ‘ izdéfecs’ usually refers 
to some form of words; it never, as a matter of Greek, means ‘ notion’ 
or ‘mental image’. (b) A discussion of propositional reasoning is not 
‘unwanted ’ or ‘ pointless ’, in view of the need voiced at 90b for a zéyvn 
mept rods Adyour—and the reference to the practices of the dvruoyiK«ds 
at 10le surely harks back to this same passage. This zéyvy is needed 
before we can ‘ trust’ an argument ; and Plato surely wants us to ‘ trust’ 
his final proof. (c) Bluck’s own account in terms of ‘ notions’ is itself couched 
largely in logical language: he speaks of testing the validity of our notion to 
see whether inconsistencies result ; such a notion presupposes (p. 162, implies 
p- 163) an existential proposition, and it may be postulated (p. 15). How 
a notion achieves this without being any sort of proposition, is not clear. 
Bluck does not render Plato less of a logician, rather a more muddled one. 
(d) As to the Republic, surely connexion of sizoféces with mathematics 
is better read propositionally, particularly in view of Meno 86e sq. (e) 
Even if, despite (b), the Phaedo passage is something of a digression, is 
this unplatonic? 

(2) The theory of Forms in the Phaedo. Bluck advances arguments to 
show that Forms were not for Plato what universals are for us (App. VII). 
He first points out that Plato quite naturally predicated of the Form itself 
the adjective corresponding to it : ‘ Beauty is beautiful ’ may be nonsense; 
but ‘adrd 76 Kaddv éo7 Kxaddv’ is in Greek self-evident. This seems to 
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me to be a true and important difference between Forms and universals. 
Secondly, Bluck argues that Forms are real ‘ things ’, compared to which 
phenomena fall short of perfection, whilst instances of a universal could 
not be said to fall short of it (Ross himself recognizes this, P.T.I. pp. 23-24). 
Finally (App. VIII), Bluck suggests that the real reason for ywpropds was 
the desire for a new ontology to establish the reality of the moral standards 
which Sophists and others had impugned. This last point seems un- 
attested: why is it not enough to say that Plato wanted ywpiopds 
merely in order that there should be some entities which could be reasoned 
about—which would not lead into the contradictions that reasoning about 
this world produced? As to the former arguments, though Forms may 
not be universals, they surely frequently function like them. ‘76 Kad 
7a, KkaAa xa\ad ’—the Form, as cause, explains how the thing has the pro- 
perty, just as the universal does in many theories (cf. H. H. Price, T. and 
E., p. 16). 

In addition, Bluck (App. IX) advances a new defence of Plato’s reason- 
ing at 106c sq.—the last stage in the final immortality-proof. His version 
of the argument is neat, but, try as I may, I cannot see that the text 
supports it. Plato’s appeal here is to the general consent of mankind, 
and, logically, it just will not do. (Bluck argues that Plato would never 
have made so ‘ obvious’ a blunder as ‘ petitio principii’ : but why should 
this have been obvious to Plato, living a generation before Aristotle?) 

The book is well indexed and very fully referenced. It seems unfor- 
tunate, however, that Bluck’s own interpretations—often novel and 
dubious—should be written so unhesitatingly into the introduction for 
the general reader. 

E. J. Lemmon. 


Historical Inevitability. By Isatan Berwin. Oxford University Press 
(Geoffrey Cumberlege). 6s. 


Mr. BERLIN’s Comte Memorial Lecture, in its printed form, may be 
regarded as a kind of philosophical pamphlet directed against various 
types of loose and shoddy thinking which have tended to characterise 
speculation about the historical studies. The principal ideas singled out 
for attack are, first, the thesis that there is no ground for ascribing to 
historical agents responsibility for what they have done, and, secondly, 
the view that in any case moral concepts and valuations should have no 
place in the writing of history, since they have no permanent or ‘ real’ 
validity. 

Berlin holds that a common source of both these doctrines is to be 
found in the belief that everything human beings do or say is in some 
sense ‘ determined’, the sense depending upon the theoretical assumptions 
underlying the belief in question. Thus the assumptions may be ‘ meta- 
physical ’ (all is ‘ planned in advance ’, forms part of a logically connected 
system or pattern, etc.) or they may be ‘ empirical ’ (everything that occurs 
is ultimately explicable in terms of precise causal laws, whose validity may 
be established by experience). But, whatever the reasons advanced for 
the belief, its insidious consequences remain the same. 

Berlin rejects—rather brusquely—all attempts to analyse the concept 
of moral responsibility in such a way as to make its ascription compatible 
with a deterministic interpretation of human behaviour. It follows, in 
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his view, that theorists who have maintained that a belief in determinism 
would involve radical changes in the accepted categories of historical 
description have been correct. Where they have gone wrong has been in 
not recognising the extent and implications of the changes necessitated. 
Thus Berlin seeks to exhibit (convincingly, I think) the strength and 
intimacy of the bond between moral notions of freedom and responsibility 
and the concepts historians are accustomed to employ when interpreting 
human behaviour. Moreover, terms of ‘ historical criticism ’—like ‘ bias ’, 
‘ prejudice ’ and ‘ injustice "—themselves presuppose the validity of ideas 
the determinist is anxious to deny, and cannot therefore in consistency be 
used by him as a means of appraising the works of other historians.. 

To this, of course, the determinist might reply that he cannot be dis- 
lodged from his position by an appeal to the ways in which historians in 
practice write and think, for these may be mistaken—is this not, in fact, 
precisely the point at issue? He might argue that he was not so much 
concerned to provide a logical analysis of existing concepts and cate- 
gories, as to demonstrate their inadequacy and to recommend the adoption 
of new ones. If he has, in the process, himself slipped into employing the 
terms he regards as inapplicable, this is an inconsistency, but it is not one 
that necessarily undermines his main contention. It would do so only if 
it could be shown that the latter cannot be formulated without recourse 
to terms whose use presupposes the truth of the presumption it rejects. 
But such a claim requires substantiation. 

However this may be, Berlin is clearly right in exposing the element 
of bluff which underlies much talk of a revised historical terminology and 
method. The sponsors of this kind of thing seem to have had little idea 
of what their recommendations would entail in practice ; nor is there any 
good reason to accept the deterministic assumptions upon which they 
rest their case, since in most instances these owe whatever plausibility 
they possess to easily detectable logical muddles. 

The companion thesis that all valuations merely express ‘ subjective 
attitudes ’ which reflect, or are conditioned by, changing historical interests 
and circumstances, and should therefore be rigorously excluded from 
historical narrative, is treated in a similar fashion. For example, it is 
argued with great force that, since history, unlike the sciences, has no 
specialised or technical vocabulary, but employs the concepts of ordinary 
speech, there is something paradoxical in the suggestion that the element 
of valuation, which permeates our everyday thinking, should be elimin- 
ated from historical description and explanation. Berlin also makes the 
point that ‘relativism’ implies its own falsity, since it is open to the 
objections which it brings against other standards of judgment and 
assessment. 

One wonders, however, whether the attack should have been under- 
taken on so broad a front. ‘ Historical relativism ’, for instance, can stand 
for a number of distinguishable positions. Thus, while some theorists 
have wished merely to cast doubt on the validity of all moral attitudes 
adopted by historians, others have extended their scepticism to include 
the principles of selection and criteria of relevance employed, while others 
have widened it further still to include general standards of factual 
accuracy—the rules governing the criticism of evidence and the appraisal 
of the reliability of particular historical accounts and reports. The same 
is true of other types of historical scepticism. There is sometimes an 
attempt to discredit all standards of objectivity in the light of an ultimate 
principle which mysteriously escapes stricture ; there is sometimes merely 
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a condemnation, in the name of objectivity, and with the aid of certain 
criteria believed to be valid, of the historian’s use of a particular type of 
judgment—e.g. moral judgments. Berlin is probably right in suggest- 
ing that it is impossible to draw sharp boundaries here, and in pointing 
out that the ‘ anti-moralist’ is committed to excluding more than he 
seems to have bargained for from the sphere of ‘ objective’ description. 
It is also true that relativists have sometimes spoken as if moral standards 
are rendered inherently doubtful or ‘ subjective ’ by historical conditions 
in a way in which other standards are not, without giving any indication 
of the reasons for the alleged difference: it is, indeed, notorious that the 
sense in which causal and genetic factors can be said to bear upon problems 
of validity is a matter seldom raised in discussions of this kind. There 
remains, nevertheless, a variety of standpoints and levels: at one end of 
the scale are those determinists and sceptics who would deny the title of 
‘ objectivity ’ to history altogether, at the other end critics of method who, 
for one reason or another, wish to restrict or re-direct the historian’s 
activity in more or less limited ways. As a result of a tendency to treat 
these separable ideas under a single head, Berlin’s argument displays at 
times a certain ambiguity. For it is not always clear whether we are 
being presented with an analytical thesis designed to clarify the sense, or 
senses, in which an historical account can properly be termed ‘ objective ’, 
‘biased ’, etc., and to underline the features of history which distinguish 
it from other types of enquiry (e.g. the natural sciences) ; or whether, on 
the other hand, Berlin is defending a particular way of writing history, 
i.e. claiming that historians should not be afraid to allow their moral 
beliefs to colour their accounts of the past in spite of what some writers 
have said to the contrary. No doubt the distinction involved here is a 
fluid one, but I do not think that it can be disregarded. 

In general, however, Berlin has done a service to history by boldly cut- 
ting at the root of some of the more monstrous growths which have 
sprung from the soil of historical speculation and which have not been 
without their effect in obstructing the path of historians. 


Patrick GARDINER 


L’existence @autrui. By Maxime Cuastaine. Presses Universitaires de 
France, 1951. Pp. 355. 800 fr. 


Tuts book is a “‘ Cartesian meditation ” about the problem of other minds ; 
that is to say, the presentation is not so much systematic as dramatic. 
M. Chastaing tries to make us feel what it would be like to be at each 
twist and turn of the sceptic’s argument with himself, how the world 
would look from each viewpoint, what kind of considerations would tend 
to shift him from it. To my mind it is well done. M. Chastaing is very 
well-read in the literature, and all the known arguments appear in one 
form or another, even if sometimes they are given more “ existential ” 
flesh and blood than English readers have often seen them bearing. 


I. M. CROMBIE 
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Henry (Prof. C. F. H.), Fuller Theological Seminary, P.O. Box 989, Pasadena, 
Calif., U.S.A. 

Hensnaw (Rev. T.), 7 Adria Road, Manchester 20. 

Hersst (P.), University College of the Gold Coast, Achimota, Gold Coast. 

Heron (D. B.), 8 Hattaway Avenue, Bucklands Beach, Auckland, New 
Zealand. 

Hervey (Dr. Helen), 18 Rastrick Street, Christchurch, N.W.1, New Zealand. 

Hick (Rev. J. H.), Sage School of Philosophy, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N.Y., U.S.A. 

Hut (C.), Trotton Place, near Petersfield, Hants. 

Hirt (K. C.), University of Chicago, Chicago 37, Il., U.S.A. 

Hitt (Prof. Thomas E.), Macalester College, St, Paul 5, Minn., U.S.A. 

HiuMan (D. J.), 36 Mill Park Avenue, Hornchurch, Essex. 

Hitiman (J. K.), 14 Klosterweg, Zurich 44, Switzerland. 

Hinsuaw (Vergil, Jr.), Department of Philosophy, Ohio State University, 
Columbus 10, Ohio, U.S.A. 

Hintrkka (K. J. K.), 888 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A. 

Hinton (J. M.), Victoria University College, Wellington, New Zealand. 

Hintz (Prof. H.), Philosophy Dept., Brooklyn College, Brooklyn 10, N.Y., 
U.S.A. 

Hirst (P. H.), Oxford University Education Department, 15 Norham Gardens, 
Oxford. 

Hirst (R. J.), 6 Berridale Avenue, Glasgow S. 4. 

Histor (Rev. I.), Blackfriars, St. Giles, Oxford. 

HuiapkI (Z.), 12 Lawn Crescent, Kew Gardens, Surrey. 

Hocxtine (Prof. W. E.), Madison, N.H., U.S.A. 

Hopeson (Prof. J. B.), 516 23rd Street, S.E., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, U.S.A. 

Horxstra (Prof. Raymond), Department of Philosophy, Wayne University, 
Detroit 1, Mich., U.S.A. 

Hottanp (R. F.), University College, Swansea, Glam. 
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Homer (Prof. P. L.), 100 Westbrook Hall, University of Minnesota, Minnea- 
polis 14, Minn., U.S.A. 

Hormes (E. R.), 84 Commercial Road, Bulwell, Nottingham. 

Hott (D.), 194 Wadham Gardens, London, N.W.3. 

Hone (Prof. H. V.), St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minn., U.S.A. 

Hook (Prof. S.), Department of Philosophy, New York University, Washington 
Square College, Washington Square, N.Y., U.S.A. 

Hooper (S. E.), Redlayne, Cookham Dean, Berks. 

Hoover (Mrs. C. W.), 135 Butler Parkway, Summit, N.J., U.S.A. 

Horszsureu (H. J. N.), Social Philosophy Department, Australian National 
University, Canberra, Australia. 

— Or J. J.), Philosophy Department, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn 10, 

-Y., U.S.A. 

Husy (Mrs. R.), 14 Marine Terrace, Magazines Promenade, New Brighton, 
Wallasey, Cheshire. 

— hl J.), Philosophy Department, University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, 

anada, 

Huaues (Prof. G. E.), Victoria University College, Wellington, New Zealand. 

HUNGERLAND (Prof. H.), 71 Dudley Avenue, Piedmont 11, Calif., U.S.A. 

Hurcneson (Richard), 2 Ellsworth Avenue, Apt. 2, Cambridge 38, Mass., 
U.S.A. 

Hutton (Dr. E. H.), 6 Alma Square, London, N.W. 8. 

Huxtey (G. L.), All Souls College, Oxford. 


Ix1n (Miss A. Graham), Shangri La, Eskdale Green, Holmbrook, Cumberland. 

Inauis (Mrs. K. 8.), History Department, The University, Adelaide, Australia. 

IsENBERG (Arnold), Philosophy Department, Stanford University, Stanford, 
Calif., U.S.A. 

Ivins (W. M., Jr.), Woodbury, Conn., U.S.A. 


Jack (Dr. H. H.), 1c Gibson Terrace, Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A. 

Jackson (Miss D.), The Rookery, Waterbeach, Cambridge. 

JACKSON (R. B.), Low Cop, Glewstone, Ross-on-Wye, Herefordshire. 

JEFFREY (P.), 134 Ocean St., Narrabeen, nr. Sydney, N.S.W., Australia. 

JENSEN (Reimer), Hvidkildevej 5%, Copenhagen F, Denmark. 

Jessop (Prof. T. E.), The University, Hull. 

Jounson (A. H.), Department of Philosophy, The University of Western 
Ontario, London, Canada. 

Jounson (D. G.), Rutland Hotel, Glossop Road, Sheffield, 10. 

Jounson (Rev. G.), 706 Nottingham Road, Wilmington 56, Del., U.S.A. 

Jounson (Wayne F.), Philosophy Department, State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Iowa, U.S.A. 

Jounstone (H. W., Jr.), Department of Philosophy, Pennsylvania State 
College, State College, Pa., U.S.A. 

JounsToneE (R. E.), Apple Trees, Church Road, Purley, Surrey. 

Jotiy (H. J.), Whitemay, Louvain Way, Garston, Watford, Herts. 

Jones (Prof. J. R.), 64 Eaton Crescent, Swansea, Wales. 

J@RaENSEN (Dr. Carl), Postbox 163, Copenhagen K, Denmark. 

JPRGENSEN (Esther), Strandboulevarden 33", Copenhagen (), Denmark. 

JOSSELYN (J. R.), Trynlaw, St. Michael Drive, Helensburgh, Dunbartonshire, 

JUAREZ-PAZ (R.), MB 295 University Village, Minneapolis 14, Minn., U.S.A. 


Kaiser (Prof. C. H.), Department of Philosophy, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, N.J., U.S.A. 

Kauisu (D.), 10446 Hebron Lane, Los Angeles 24, Calif., U.S.A. 

Kamins (H.), Philosophy Department, Wayne University, Detroit 1, Mich., 
U.S.A. 

Kaminsky (Dr. J.), 103 Chestnut Street, Binghamton, N.Y., U.S.A. 

Karauis (N. J.), 4500 Casco Avenue, Country Club District, Minneapolis, 
Minn., U.S.A. 
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Karpar (M. W.), 4555 Henry Hudson Parkway, Riverdale 71, N.Y., U.S.A. 

Kassman (A. A.), 17 Lymington Road, London, N.W. 6. 

Karts (I.), 31 Rue Vaneau, Paris VII, France. 

Kavurmann (G. A.), Division of Public Health, Hobart, Tasmania, Australia, 

Keene (G. B.), Philosophy Department, University College of N. Staffs, Keele, 
Staffs. 

Keatey (Prof. C. W.), Wagner College, Staten Island 1, New York, N.Y., U.S.A. 

Kemp (J.), Department of Moral Philosophy, The University, St. Andrews, 
Fife, Scotland. 

Kerpy-Mitter (S.), 122 Girjalva Drive, San Francisco 27, Calif., U.S.A. 

Kesster (Prof. H.), 603 West Indiana Street, Urbana, Ill., U.S.A. 

Keyt (David A.), 76 Ross Avenue, Wabash, Ind., U.S.A. 

Keywortu (Donald R.), Department of Philosophy, Ohio State University, 
Columbus 10, Ohio, U.S.A. 

Kincapbk (J.), 1 The Cedars, Merchiston Castle School, Colinton, Edinburgh 13. 

Kina (Miss J. M.), R. D. 2, Hidden Point, Annapolis, Md. U.S.A. 

Kirxuam (R. M.), Department of Philosophy, The University, Bristol 2. 

Krrevey (M. J.), 5100 Bedford Avenue So., Minneapolis 10, Minn., U.S.A. 

Kuaussner (N. W.), Grinnell College, Grinnell, Iowa, U.S.A. 

KNEALE (Mrs. M.), Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. 

KNEALE (W. C.), Exeter College, Oxford. 

KNEEBONE (G.), Bedford College, Regents Park, London, N.W. 1. 

Knox (Principal T. M.), The University, St. Andrews, Fife, Scotland. 

Kornat (A.), 71 Clifton Hill, London, N.W.8. 

Konvitz (Prof. M. R.), 220 Forest Home Drive, Ithaca, N.Y., U.S.A. 

KOrRNER (Prof. S.), Department of Philosophy, The University, Bristol 2. 

Kostow (A.), 920 Dumont Ave., Brooklyn 7, N.Y., U.S.A. 

Koves! (J.), Balliol College, Oxford. 

Kowat (H.), National Labor Relations Board, 24 School Street, Boston 8, 
Mass., U.S.A. 

KRETZMANN (Norman), Department of Philosophy, Ohio State University, 
Columbus 10, Ohio, U.S.A. 

Kriwinsky (Seymour), 70-01 113 Street, Forest Hills, N.Y.. U.S.A. 

Kruse (Prof. C.), Philosophy Dept., Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn., 
U.S.A. 

Krzywicx! (Dr. G.), 62 West 58th Street, New York, N.Y., U.S.A. 

Kuiper (Prof. J.), 103 Frazee Hall, University of Kentucky, Lexington 29, 
Ky., U.S.A. 

viens tie, P. G.), 1321 Main Street, Grinnell, Iowa, U.S.A. 

Kypp (G. R. M.), Cruglais, Swyddffynnon, Ystrad Meurig, Cards. Life Member. 


Lacey (A. R.), Burnside, Kendal End Road, Barnt Green, Birmingham. 

LaF.eur (Prof. L. J.), University of Akron, Akron 4, Ohio, U.S.A. _ 

LamBert (K. J.), Department of Philosophy and Psychology, University of 
Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. 

Laine (L. C.), 3 Templewood Avenue, Hampstead, London, N.W. 3. 

Lamont (W. D.), 83 Oakfield Avenue, Glasgow W. 2. 

LaMPEL (Miss C.), 458 Oriole Parkway, Toronto, Canada. 

LANDIN (P. J.), 14 Kemplay Road, London, N.W. 3. 

Larsen (Robert E.), 1011-14th Avenue, S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn., U.S.A. 

Lastett (P.), Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Lav (D. C.), School of Oriental and African Studies, University of London, 
London, W.C. 1. 

LawRENcE (R. F.), 1936 University Avenue, Berkeley 4, Calif., U.S.A. 

LreapLey-Brown (Miss C.), 18 Devonshire Road, Liverpool 8. 

Lean (Prof. Martin E.), Department of Philosophy, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn 
10, N.Y., U.S.A. 

LEAVENWORTH (Mrs. I.), 277 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y., U.S.A. 

LEDERER (L.), 601 West 176 Street, New York 33, N.Y., U.S.A. 

LEFEVRE (R. W.), 26 Greenway, Larne, Co. Antrim, N. Ireland. 
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Leurer (K.), 5313 Irving Avenue South, Minneapolis, Minn., U.S.A. 

Lerru (G. O. M.), 67 Tamworth Road, Newcastle upon Tyne 4. 

Lemmon (E. J.), Magdalen College, Cxford. 

Lemos (R. M.), Philosophy Department, University of Miami, Coral Gables, 
Florida, U.S.A. 

Lensinea (W. E.), Bard College, Annandale-on-Hudson, N.Y., U.S.A. 

Lenz (Prof. J. W.), Philosophy Department, Brown University, Providence 12, 
Rhode Island, U.S.A. ' 

Leroy (Prof. A.), 6 Rue Albert Sorel, Paris 14¢me, France. 

Levert (Miss M. J.), The Universitv, Glasgow. Life Member. 

Levine (L.), Box 505, Stanford, Calif., U.S.A. 

Levinson (Prof. R. B.), 78 N. Main Street, Orono, Maine, U.S.A. 

Lewis (Prof. C. I.), 68 Yale Road, Menlo Park, Calif., U.S.A. 

Lewis (Prof. H. D.), King’s College, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 

Lewy (C.), 49 De Freville Avenue, Cambridge. 

LEYDEN (W. von), 5 Pimlico, Durham. 

Leys (C.), | Denbridge Road, Bickley, Kent. 

Leys (Prof. Wayne A. R.), 715 Washington Avenue, Wilmette, Iil., U.S.A. 

LippE.t (Anna F.), 647 West Pensacola Street, Tallahassee, Fla., U.S.A. 

Lippe. (A. 'T. W.), 10 Dornoch Avenue, Giffnock, Glasgow. 

Lies (Irwin ©.), 454 Juniper Lane, Cheshire, Conn., U.S.A. 

Lititz (Dr. R. A.), 267 Braid Road, Edinburgh. 

Linptey (Dr. T. F.), U-54, University of Connecticut, Storrs, Conn., U.S.A. 

Lina (J. F.), 19 Worcester Street, Stourbridge, Worcs. 

LINNELL (Dr. J.), Philosophy Department, Sacramento State College, Sacra- 
mento 19, Calif., U.S.A. 

LLEWELYN (J. E.), Philosophy Department, University of New England, 
Armidale, N.S.W., Australia. 

Luioyp (A. C.), The University, St. Andrews, Scotland. 

Loo (Andrew), 352 West 18th Street, New York N.Y., U.S.A. 

Lovesoy (Prof. A. O.), 104 West 39th Street, Baltimore 10, Md., U.S.A. 

Low-Beer (F.), 4799 Drummond Drive, Vancouver, British Columbia, Canada. 
Life Member. 

Lowe (Prof. V.), Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore 18, Md., U.S.A. 

Lucas (P. G.), Springfield, Chinley, via Stockport, Cheshire. 

Lucas (S. P.), Berry House, Bodmin, Cornwall. 

Luce (Rev. Canon A. A.), Ryslaw, Bushy Park Road, Co. Dublin, Ireland. 

LunpBere (Knud), Frederiksberg Allé 94%, Copenhagen V, Denmark. 

Lunn (Prof. V.), Rigshospitalets Psykiatriske afd., Copenhagen (, Denmark. 

Lunsrorp (C. W.), 21903 Duncan Avenue, Riverside, Calif., U.S.A. 

Luscuet (E. C.), P.O. Box 53, A.P.O. 742, New York, N.Y., U.S.A. 


Massort (J. D.), St. John’s College, Oxford. Life Member. 

McALLIisTER (W. K.), Howard University, Washington 1, D.C., U.S.A. 

MacseEaTH (Prof. A.), Lorne Cottage, Aberfeldy, Perthshire. 

MacBetu (G.), 53 Heath Street, London, N.W. 3. 

McCatt (Dr. G. R.), 2777 Hill Park Circle, Montreal, Canada. 

McCatitum (D.), Department of Government, The University, Sydney, 
Australia. 

McCartuy (Rev. A.), 1 Northbrook Road, Dublin S.W. 8, Ireland. 

McCtoskey (Dr. H. J.), Philosophy Department, Melbourne University, 
Carlton N.3, Victoria, Australia. 

McCune (M.), 460 Golden Avenue, Ottawa, Canada. 

McCracken (Dr. D. J.), The University, Edmund Street, Birmingham 3. 

McDermvt (W.), 715 Anderson Avenue, Cliffside, N.J., U.S.A. 

Macponatp (Prof. L. D.), Department of Philosophy, University of Florida, 
Gainesville, Florida, U.S.A. 

McGecuir (J. E.), University College, Oxford. 

McGee (C. D.), Department of Philosophy, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y., U.S.A. 
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MacGut (N. W.), Huntroyd, 38 Manchester Road, Denton, Manchester. 

McGuinnzss (B. F.), The Queen’s College, Oxford. 

MoIntrosu (G. F.), Department of Philosophy, New England University 
College, Armidale, N.S.W., Australia. Life Member. 

MacIntyre (A. C.), 228 Higham Lane, Hyde, Cheshire. 

Maclver (A. M.), The University, Southampton. 

Mackay (D. M.), Physics Department, King’s College, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 

McKenzie (Prof. L. W., Jr.), Economics Department, Duke University, 
Durham, N.C., U.S.A. 

Mackenzie (W.), 92 Pleasant Boulevard, Toronto, Canada. 

McKeon (Prof. R. P.), The University of Chicago, Chicago 37, Ill., U.S.A. 

McKeown (Dr. G. 8.), Apartment 41, Lawton Boulevard, Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada. 

McKir (J. I.), Brasenose College, Oxford. 

MacENELLY (R. G.), Nobel House, Buckingham Gate, London, 8.W. 1. 

MactraGan (Prof. W. G.), 6 University, Glasgow, W. 2. 

Mac ennaNn (Prof. R. D.), Inverinate, By Kyle, Ross-shire, Scotland. 

MacLeop (Miss C. M.), Rosary College, River Forrest, Illinois, U.S.A. 

Macmittan (J. H.), Park House, Gilling East, York. 

MoMvutuin (Rev. E.), Philosophy Department, University of Notre Dame, 
Notre Dame, Ind., U.S.A. 

Macmurray (Prof. J.), The University, Edinburgh. 

Macnass (D. G. C.), Pembroke College, Oxford. 

McPuerson (T.), Department of Philosophy, University College, Bangor, N. 
Wales. 

MoReynotps (J. R.), 15 Hawthorn Avenue, Auburndale, Mass., U.S.A. 

Macez (B.), Oxford and Cambridge Club, Pall Mall, London, 8.W. 1. 

MaarisuH (James L.), 921 Dixie Terminal Building, Cincinnati 2, Ohio, U.S.A. 

Marin (A. N.), Route 2, Box 84, Topanga, Calif., U.S.A. 

Mairttanp (J. P.), Sunny Bank, Sennen, Penzance, Cornwall. 

Matcoim (Prof. N.), Department of Philosophy, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N.Y. Us.A. 

Matpas (R. M. P.), Moor Lodge, Oldfield Road, Heswall, Cheshire. 

Matrzman (I.), Department of Psychology, University of California, Los 
Angeles 24, Calif., U.S.A. 

ManpeELBavo (Prof. M. H.), Dartmouth College, Hanover, N.H., U.S.A. 

Manser (A. R.), 190 Kimbolton Road, Bedford. 

Marcument (A. R.), 202 Van Dusen Blvd., Toronto 18, Ont., Canada. Life 
Member. 

Marcus (Dr. Ruth Barcap), 819 Simpson Street, Evanston, IIl., U.S.A. 

Marprros (Prof. A. M.), University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. 

MarkwELLt (D. S.), Fielding Agricultural High School, Fielding, N.Z. 

Maron (Dr. M. E.), 664 Kelton Avenue, West Los Angeles 24, Calif., U.S.A. 

Marsu (D. R.), 25 Albury Drive, Pinner, Middlesex. 

Marsh (Rev. J.), Mansfield College, Oxford. 

Marsx (Prof. R.), c/o Publishing House, Great Barrington, Mass., U.S.A. 

MaRSHALL (G.), 27 Arnold Avenue, Blackpool, Lancs. 

MarsnaLt (Prof. J. 8.), The University of the South, Sewanee, Tenn., U.S.A. 

Martin (Prof. James L.), Department of Philosophy, The College of Idaho, 
Caldwell, Idaho, U.S.A. 

Martin (Oliver), Boston Neck Road, R.F.D., Saunderstown, R.I., U.S.A. 

Marvin (Prof. E. L.), Montana State University, Missoula, Mon., U.S.A. 

MasanI1 (B. M.), Evergreen, Gholvad, Thana District, Bombay Province, India, 

Mastow (Prof. A.), Department of Philosophy, University of British Columbia. 
Vancouver, Canada. Life Member. 

Mason (H. E.), Department of Philosophy, The Pennsylvania State University, 
State College, Pa., U.S.A. 

Matson (Prof. W. I.), Philosophy Department, University of California, 
Berkeley 4, Calif., U.S.A. 

MartrHews (G.), 947 South Fedora, Los Angeles 6, Calif., U.S.A. 

MatTHEws (Miss G. M.), c/o St. Hugh’s College, Oxford. 
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MattHEws (W. E.), Oldhams Hall, The Schools, Shrewsbury. 

Mayer (D. C.), c/o United Africa Company, Niger House, Lagos, Nigeria, 
W. Africa. 

Mayo (B.), The University, Edmund Street, Birmingham 38. 

Mays (W.), Department of Philosophy, University of Manchester, Manchester 
13. 


MeEap (F. C.), 27 The Drive, Sevenoaks, Kent. 

MEADE (Bro. Anselm), St. Joseph’s College, University of Alberta, Edmonton, 
Alberta, Canada. 

MrAGER (Miss R.), 16 Southdean Gardens, London, 8.W. 19. 

MECKLER — L.), 435 West 119th Street, Apt. 8r, New York City 27, N.Y., 
U.S.A 


MEEKER (Sp- 3 R. J.), U.S. 56 272 158 H.Q. and H.Q. Co., P.C. (1400), Fort 
Hamilton, Brooklyn 9, N.Y., U.S.A. 

MELDEN (Prof. A. I.), University ‘of Washington, Seattle, Wash., U.S.A. 

MELLOoR (W. W.), c/o Westminster Bank, High Street, Oxford. 

Menpoza (Angelica), 130 West 12th Street, New York 11, N.Y., U.S.A. 

MerepItu (D.), Glenridge, Kilmacanogue, Co. Wicklow, Ireland. 

MEsseERE (K.), Flat 3, 1 Jews Walk, Sydenham, London, 8.E. 26. 

Meyerson (Dr. Helen C.), 3155 Grand Concourse, Bronx 58, N.Y., U.S.A. 
Life Member. 

Minctey (Mrs. M.), 3 Lyndhust Gardens, Newcastle-upon-Tyne 2. 

Mrxus (Andrew), 18975 Forrer Street, Detroit 35, Mich., U.S.A. 

Mizss (J. C.), 4 Balmoral Road, Worcester Park, Surrey. 

Miss (R. T.), 24 Lower Road, Hednesford, Staffs. 

Mixes (T. R.), Clwyd-y-Wylan, Menai Bridge, Anglesey, N. Wales. Life Member. 

Mri (Miss J. M.), Fastnet, 8 Ralston Road, Bearsden, Dunbartonshire. 

MILteR (Prof. D. L. C.), Department of Philosophy, University of New Bruns- 
wick, Fredericton, N.B., Canada. 

Mituiean (D. E.), 94 Hermitage Drive, Edinburgh 10. 

Miners (N. J.), 60 Finlay Street, Fulham, London, S.W. 6. 

Mrnto-PaLveE.to (Dr. L.), 22 Polstead Road, Oxford. 

Minx (Dr. L. O.), "gaan of Philosophy, Wesleyan University, Middletown, 
Conn., U.S.A 

Minxvus-BENES (P) Ward 6, Friern Hospital, New Southgate, London, N. 11. 

MitcHetit (A. H. M.), Carrick, 10 Wolsey Road, Moor Park, Northwood, 
adie: 

MircHeE. (D.), Worcester College, Oxford. 

Morrat (Dr. J. L.), 36 Aikman’s Road, Merivale, Christchurch, N.W.1, New 
Zealand. 

Montns (I. R.), Ringwould House, Ringwould, nr. Dover, Kent. Life Member. 

MonterFiorE (A. C.), University College of N. Staffordshire, Keele Hall, Stoke- 
on-Trent. 

Moopy (Dr. E. A.), Dilley, Texas, U.S.A. 

Moore (Prof. Charles), University of Hawaii Press, Honolulu 14, Hawaii. 

Moore (Prof. G. E.), O.M., 86 Chesterton Road, Cambridge. Honorary 
Member. 

Moors (R. B. W.), 8 St. Paul’s Road, Cambridge. 

MorGANBESSER (S.), Box 54, Hamilton Hall, Columbia University, New York 
27, N.Y., U.S.A. 

Morris (H.), Philosophy Department, University of California, Los Angeles 24, 
Calif., U.S.A. 

Morris-Jones (H.), University College, Bangor, Caernarvonshire. 

Morrow (Prof. G. R.), 310 Bennett Hall, University of Pennsylvania, Phil- 
adelphia, U.S.A. 

MornersHEAD (Prof. J. L., Jr.), P.O. Box B., Stanford, Calif., U.S.A. 

MorHersILL (Miss M.), Philosophy Department, University of Connecticut, 
Storrs, Conn., U.S.A. 

Morr (C. F.), 13 Dunsford Place, Bath. 

Movrant (Prof. J. A.), Pennsylvania State University, University Park, 
Penna., U.S.A. 
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MovsteGaarp (I. K.), Frolundsvej 3, Nerum, Denmark. 

Morr (Miss Betty), 312 Hosmer Boulevard, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. 

Mouncu-PerersEN (J.), Carl Plongsvej 6, Copenhagen V, Denmark. 

MounpDtz (Prof. C. W. K.), University College, Bangor, N. Wales. 

Monirz (Prof. M. K.), Department of Philosophy, Washington Square College, 
New York 3, N.Y., U.S.A. 

Monster (R. F.), Box 1701, Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. - 

Mourpocnu (Miss I.), 4 Eastbourne Road, Chiswick, London, W. 4. 

More (G. R. G.), Merton College, Oxford. 

Morpuy (J.), 38 Gordon Mansions, Torrington Place, London, W.C. 1. 

Morray (A. R. M.), 31 Oaklands Road, Bromley, Kent. 

Murray (John), 62 Porchester Gate, London, W. 2. 

Murray (W. M.), Cedarcliff, Route 1, Camp Hill, Penna., U.S.A. 

Morty (Dr. K. S.), Philosophy Department, Andhra University, Waltair, India. 


NaGEt (Prof. E.), Department of Philosophy, Columbia University, New York, 
N.Y., U.S.A. 

NAKHNIKIAN (G.), 17658 McIntyre, Detroit 19, Michigan, U.S.A. 

Nason (Dr. J. W.), 12 Outlook Drive, Noroton, Connecticut, U.S.A. 

Netson (Prof. E. J.), Department of Philosophy, Ohio State University, 
Columbus 10, Ohio, U.S.A. 

NEWELL (R. W.), Ponus Lane, Norwalk, Conn., U.S.A. 

NEWFIELD (J. G. H.), 17 Regent Square, London, W.C. 1. 

Nrxam (N. A.), 28 Third Cross Road, Basavangudi, Bangalore, India. 

NIssEN (Mag. I.), Cort Adelers Gate 12, Oslo, Norway. 

Noatt (A. W.), 8 Winton Road, Victoria Docks, London, E. 16. 

Nocuiin (P.), Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N.Y., U.S.A. 

NortaHern (R. J., Jr.), 1604 Oakview Drive, Silver Spring, Md., U.S.A. 

NoweELt Smitu (P. H.), Trinity College, Oxford. 


O’Connor (Prof. D. J.), Philosophy Department, The University, Liverpool. 

OpERBERG (I. M.), Box 2376 V, G.P.O., Melbourne, Australia. 

Oxarson (F, A.), Department of Philosophy, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y., U.S.A. 

Ops (Dr. Marianne E.), 11685 Gorham Street, Los Angeles 49, Calif., U.S.A. 

OttIveER (Prof. D.), Philosophy Department, University of Missouri, Columbia, 
Missouri, U.S.A. 

OutveR (Prof. J. W.), Department of Philosophy, University of Florida, 
Gainesville, Fla., U.S.A. 

Otson (Prof. R. G.), 514 Forest Avenue, Ann Arbor, Mich., U.S.A. 

O’Mrara (Prof. William), University of Chicago, Chicago 37, Ill., U.S.A. 

OPPENHEIMER (Lady), 10 Northmoor Road, Oxford. Life Member. 

Orr (Prof, 8. S.), Department of Philosophy, University of Melbourne, Victoria, 
Australia. 

O‘Suavnessy (B.), 54 Compayne Gardens, London, N.W. 6. 

Orraway (A. K. C.), Beech Cottage, Chapel Street, Halton, Leeds. 

OverEND (R. G.), 8 Boston Street, Clayfield, N.14, Brisbane, Queensland 
Australia. 

Owen (G. E. L.), 98 Banbury Road, Oxford. 


Pace (R. R.), 2865 Greenwood Avenue, Highland Park, IIl., U.S.A. 

Panvusu (Prof. I.), 20288 Avon Road, Detroit 19, Mich., U.S.A. 

Pap (Prof. A.), Department of Philosophy, Yale University, New Haven, Conn., 
U.S.A. 
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